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MAY. 


BY M.E. B. 


Not the word but the soul of the thing! 
but the spirit of Spring! 

And so, at morning early, through hedge-rows fresh 
and pearly, 

Bedecked with hawthorn branches and apple-blossoms 
gay, 

Her golden hair around her, as if some god had 
crowned her, 

Across the dewy woodland comes dancing in the May. 


Not the name 


O spirit of hope and of truth! 
and youth! 
Thine still the olden glory; thine stil! the song and 


O spirit of beauty 


or 

of sven toile and lasses, of birds upon the spray, 

Of perfumed airs a-blowing, of green things glad with 
urowing, 

Of all the world grown young again to welcome in the 
May. — Wide Awake. 


eee —— 


The woman suffrage committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, on May 14, re- 
ported leave to withdraw on the petition 
of Lucy Stone and others for an amend- 
ment of the law regarding school suffrage. 

“or a 

The committee on woman suflrage also 
reported against amending the constitution 
so as to extend suffrage to women on the 
same terms as to men. 

—-o-o—____ 

“No legislation necessary”? was reported | 
by the education committee on the returns 
of women-voters, submitted by the Secre- 
tary of State. 


-~*eoe- 

A woman suffrage meeting was held on 
Friday evening, May 15, at 7.45 o’clock, iu 
Uxbridge, at the Town Hall. The speak- 
ers were Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond. 


ae 





Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
during the coming week as follows: Sun- 
day, May 17, at 7.45 P. M., Universalist 
Church, Milford; Monday. May 18, at 7.45 
P.M., Auburndale; ‘Tuesday, May 19, at 
7.45 P. M., Blanchard Hall, Millbury; 
Wednesday, May 20, at 7.45 P. M., Henry 
Hall, Westboro’; Thursday, May 21, at 
7.45 P. M., M. E. Church, Upton; Sunday, 
May 24, at 7.45 P. M., Unitarian Church, 
Grafton. 


-@@e | 


The work of Massachusetts woman suf- 
fragists hereafter must lie largely in the 
direction of organization. The admission 
is made that suffrage for women is sure to 
come. Arguments in its favor are no long- 
er needed. ‘The old objections are largely 
abandoned. In their place it is now said: 
“Women will have suffrage when they 
want it.” We women know that we shall 
have it when men are ready to vote for it. 
This is, therefore, the thing now to accom- 
plish. 





=“0}e- 





There are suftragists enough in Massa- 
chusetts to alter the decision at the State 
House, and to hasten the result which is 
Senerally admitted to be ‘tonly a question 
of time.” The leagues already formed, 
and others to be formed, are the most direct 
means to this end. Energy must now be 
bent to this result. Hence we invite cor- 
respondence. Every man or woman who 
will unite with us for the purpose of or- 
Sanizing a league is earnestly urged .to 
Send name, address, suggestions, anything 





have, so as to put an end forever to the 
pitiful, shameful historic spectacle of Mas- 
chusetts legislators denying to women- 
citizens rights which every man of them 
holds sacred for himself. Let the re- 
Sponses come by every mail. In this con- 





| picturing horrors. 


nection we ask special attention to the for- 
cible statement of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake in her New York letter in another 
column. 


oo ——— 


The following order was introduced 
in the Legislature this week by Mr. Cum- 
mings, of Boston: 

That the Committee on Probate and Chancery 
consider the expediency of legislation relating to 
the separate support of a wife living apart from 
her husband for justitiable cause, and for secur- 
ing suitable support to a wife to whom « separ- 
ate maintenance has been decreed by the Probate 
Court, and for the enforcement of any orders 
and decrees that may be made by the Probate 
Courts in such cases. 


oo 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association was held this 
week in Painesville, May 12 and 13. There 
were five sessions, and much interest. 

Seventy-five representative suffragists 
from various parts of the State were pres- 


ent. Large audiences attended every ses- 
sion. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Rev. Olym- 


pia Brown, and Miss Anthony were pres- 
ent. A full staff of officers was chosen, 
Mrs. Casement being re-elected president. 
A full report will appear next week. 


“or 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held 
at Ann Arbor, beginning May 27. Miss 
Anthony is announced as one of the speak- 


ers. 


“eo - 


The closing meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Blackstone Hall, Providence, May 14. Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley Falls. pre- 
sided, and delivered the opening address. 
In the afternoon, speeches were made by 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Henry B. Blackwell. and Hon. 
Abraham Payne, of Providence. In the 
evening,remarks were made by Miss Shaw, 
Mr. Blackwell, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, of the 


Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Frederick A. Hinckley. 
“eo? - 


The sportive British American legislator 
plainly stands in need of some “refining 
influence.” He has been behaving as 
boisterously of late as the picked repre- 
sentatives of ‘tthe people” in some of our 
own free and enlightened States. The 
Chignecto Post complains that ‘the orators 
of the House—and they are many—are lia- 
ble to be struck on the side of the head 
with a rubber shoe, or a report on agricul- 
ture, in the middle of the best sentence 
they have stolen from Junius.” In the 
debate over the woman suffrage clause of 
the franchise bill, an opponent laid stress 
upon the awful possibility that if women 
were allowed to vote, they might soon- 
er or later come to sit as members of that 
august assembly. Another member sensi- 
bly retorted that it would be a very good 
thing, since if there were ladies present, 
the gentlemen would be restrained from 
their pet pastime of throwing overshoes at 
one another’s heads. 


a ae 


A newspaper of the Dominion indulges 
in the following doleful comment on the 
steady progress of woman suffrage: 

‘The female suffrage movement in the 
Ontario Legislature has now arrived at the 
second of its four inevitable stages. The 
first stage is municipal suflrage for un- 
married women, which has been already 
carried; the second is parliamentary suf- 
frage for unmarried women, of a bill for 
which notice has been given ; the third is the 
suflrage, both municipal and parliamenta- 
ry, for married women as well as unmar- 
ried, and the introduction of political divi- 
sion into the family which has hitherto 
been a political unit; the fourth and final 
stage is the eligibility of women to Parlia- 
ment and to political offices of all kinds.” 

‘The foree of fancy could no further go, in 
How laughable all this 
will seem, fifty years hence! There is 
something at once funny and pitiable in 
the terrors and agonies with which the 
conservatives look forward to woman suf- 
frage, while struggling to fight off each of 
its *‘inevitable’’ advances as long as possi- 
ble. It is like the man who fell down the 
shaft of a mine, clutched a rope in his de- 
scent, and hung suspended in mid-air in 
the dark, exhausting himself in vain calls 
for help. Nerved by the dread of being 
dashed to pieces, he clung with the tenaci- 
ty of desperation to the rope till his 
strength was exhausted. At last his hands 
could no longer retain their hold; he let 
go in despair, and fell—six inches. He had 
been hanging within half a foot of the 
ground all the time. When woman suf- 
frage comes, all the fanciful terrors with 
which it is now invested will vanish into 








thin air, and people will wonder why they 
ever were afraid of it. 
= eben . 
Miss Alcott, in a letter printed in an- 
other column, says that when her health 


| 


will permit her to resume literary work, | 
she hopes to carry outa long-cherished | 
plan of writing a story for women, to | 


be published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
‘The wishes of our readers for Miss Alcott’s 
speedy recovery, which were warm and 
sincere before, will be rendered doubly 
fervent by this announcement. 

—_— oe —— 

A letter from Miss Caroline A. Biggs, 
the editor of the Englishwoman’s Review, 
published in another column, gives much 
interesting information regarding the pub- 
lie services rendered by Englishwomen in 
educational and charitable work. 


coe 

Miss Biggs says: 

“Nearly all our Poor Law Guardian la- 
dies are suffrage women. Many speak at 
our meetings: others are members and 
subscribers; there are very few who do 
not sympathize. Of course they see the 
use that the women’s participation in pub- 
lic business can be. and know how legisla- 
tion interferes with domestic and private 
life at every turn. Moreover, this move- 
ment has in great degree risen out of the 
suffrage work, so that naturally the same 
women aye at work in both.” 

This is a good comment on Senator ‘l'ap- 
pan’s amusing argument that women could 
not find time for charitable work if they 
were allowed to vote for town officers. 


eee 


A SURE CURE. 


‘The Boston Evening Record says :— 

“It is painful to think of the number of 
people who would be left without oceupa- 
tion if the annual woman suffrage prayer 
were granted ; as it has been demonstrated, 
in the case of women’s voting for -chool 
committee, that when the privilege is once 
given, all interest in the matter ceases.” 

Charles Dudley Warner 
Harper's Magazine :— 

“The desire of the Englishman to marry 
his Deceased Wife's Sister is one of the 
most marked phenomena of the times. 
When he is not being massacred by the 
South Africans, or slaying Soudanese, or 
fighting Afghans. or pacifying the Irish, or 
being blown up in his ‘Tower, he is attend- 
ing to the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill... . 
It is probably useless to urge the English- 
man to marry his wife’s sister in the first 
place. It would take away one of his griev- 
ances; and something of this kind to put 
into a Reform Bill he must have. Human 
nature is contradictory, and perhaps if he 
could carry his Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
the subject would lose its attraction for 
him, and assume the unimportant position 
the matter holds in this country.” 

All this suggests the infallible recipe of 
a certain Kentuckian in “Unele ‘Tom's 
Cabin” for keeping his negroes from run- 
ning away. 

“I jest tells “em,—‘Boys,’ says I—‘run 
now! dig! put! jest when ye want to! I 
never shall come to look after you.’ ‘That's 
the way I keep mine. Let ‘em know they 
are free to run any time, and it jest breaks 
up their wanting to.” 

If the desire of women to vote is at the 
bottom of all the wide spread social evils 
of the country, as Dr. Sturtevant, of Ili- 
nois, and the New York Observer suppose ; 
and if that desire can be quenched at once 
by giving them the right to vote, as the 
Evening Record suggests ; then the applica- 
tion is obvious. Give women full suffrage, 
and cure them of wanting to vote. The 
expedient seems the more hopeful, inas- 
much as the men whose great-grandfath- 
ers engaged in a five years’ war with 
England to gain the right to vote, have 
now so largely ceased to exercise it that 
the Legislature has been considering the 
propriety of making suffrage compulsory 
upon men. 

The Record’s hint points to the only 
means, we fully believe, that can be relied 
upon to stop the growth of the woman suf- 
frage agitation. “Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings,” ete. The Record is 
young, but it sometimes has a bright idea. 
A. S. B. 


observes, in 


oo 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AGAIN. 





Louise V. Boyd’s kind reference to my 
article about Rasselas encourages me to 
sall attention to the papers in the Rambler 
which have the fortunes of women for 
their subject. They are both grave and 
gay in style, but they all have one object, 
viz. : to show the evil of levity and heartless 
folly, and the good that comes from seri- 
ousness in duty and affection. 

In these days, it is the custom, when 
large numbers of people go wrong in any 
special direction, to charge the fault upon 


some institution, or some more or less or- 
ganized system of education. Society is 


in error, we say, and society should be re- 
organized, Dr. Johnson's tendency is to 
deal more directly with the individual. 
This man is a fop, and must see how con- 
temptible isafop. This woman is a fool, 
and must learn how unlovely is a fool. 
such is the gist of the old doctor's method. 
He disapproves of the tyranny of parents 
who force uncongenial marriages upon 
their daughters. He considers it morally 
unjust to do so, but he does not question 
the legal authority of the father. 
ing of the disposal in marriage of children 


| without **regard to their domestic and per- 





sonal felicity.” he says: 

“It may be urged in extenuation of this 
crime, which parents not in any other re- 
spect to be numbered with robbers and as- 
frequently commit, that in their 
estimation riches and happiness are equiv- 
alent terms.” 

Yet after this, he asserts that women, if 
left free, usually marry as unhappily as 
could have been the case had their hus- 
bands been chosen for them. 

One cannot help being struck with the 
stress which he lays upon frivolity as the 
governing principle among women. Many 
of his papers consist of accounts of the ad- 
ventures and mishaps of ladies devoted to 
amusement, fashion, and dress. I[t is im- 


Sussins 


possible to avoid the conclusion, either | 


that the feminine world exhibited a great 
deal of folly in his day, or that his eyes 
were especially adapted to perceive, and 
his brain to satirize, that fo.m of  er- 
ror. He turns round, however, occasion- 
ally, and gives an equally sarcastic de- 
seription of those women who ‘consider 
conserves and pickles as the business of 
life.” Of Lady Bustle, he writes: 
has no crime but luxury, nor any virtue 
but chastity ; 
praised but for her cookery, nor wishes 
any ill to the rest of mankind but that, 
whenever they aspire to a feast, their cus- 
tards may be wheyish and their pie-crusts 
tough.” 

There is one paper, which purports to 
be the story of an unfortunate gentlewom- 
un reduced to seek the place of servant to 
some fine lady in London. <A cousin gives 
her temporary shelter, but poor Losima 
says. “I heard every hour of the pride of 
my family. the obstinacy of my father, 
and of people better born than myself that 
were common servants.” Apparently, it 
was hard then as 
well-bred servants, for when Losima goes 
about making applications to one person 
after another for a place, she is every- 
where dismissed with ill-natured ridicule 
and scorn, and her history is told in the 
Rambler as a protest against the inconsid- 
erate cruelty of those in high position to 
their inferiors. Losima meets at last with 
Euphemia, who serves in still another 
paper as Dr. Johnson's model young wom- 
an, and she is received so kindly that it 
nearly breaks her heart to learn that some 
one else has already been engaged as Eu- 
phemia’s waiting maid. ‘The thought,” 
says Losima, “of being so near to such a 
place, and missing it, brought tears into 
my eyes, and my sobs hindered me from 
returning my acknowledgments.” Eu- 
phemia succors the girl, and the reader is 
left not quite hopeless as to her future. 

More sad and serious are the letters in 
which Misella tells the story of her fall to 
prostitution, and makes the confession 
which is very pathetic, notwithstanding 
the Johnsonian ring of the sentence: 

*T am one of those beings from whom 
many that melt at the sight of all other 
misery, think it meritorious to withhold 
relief; one whom the rigor of virtuous in- 
dignation dooms to suffer without com- 
plaint, and perish without regard; and 
whom I myself have formerly insulted, in 
the pride of reputation and security of in- 
nocence.”’ 

Dr. Johnson depicts so truly the essen- 
tial conditions of the individual’s struggle 
to be pure and true and serious, and to 
avoid being vicious, false, and fickle in 
life, that his papers are valuable reading 


“she 


she has no desire to be 


not so 


now to obtain | 





In speak- 








even for those young women who have to | 


form their characters under the influence 
of the altered manners and wider political 
and social hopes of to day. 

L. B. C. W. 


—¢->-o=———— 


BAPTIST WOMEN NU LONGER CHURCH- 
MEMBERS. 


At the Southern Baptist Convention, 
in Augusta, Ga., May 9, the Committee on 
tepresentation by Women in Conventions 


recommended that the word **brethren” be | 


used in place of the word *tmembers” in 


the constitution, thus restricting member- | 


ship to men only. 
ed. 


‘The report was adopt- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. F. ROBINSON, a younger sister 
of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, is the editor of 
a department in the lowa State Reporter. 

Mrs. E.C AGassizis said to be writing 
a biography of her husband, Prof. Louis 
Agassiz. with which will be incorporated 
many important letters. 

Mrs. Dr. O'LEARY was unanimously re- 
elected President of the Ladies’ Physio- 
logical Institute, at their annual meeting, 
on the 7th inst. 

Miss ANTHONY is expected to be one of 
the speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Suftrage Association, to be held 
at Ann Arbor, May 27. 

Mrs. Mary J. D. Hurcnins, of Spring- 
field, Mass., is said to be one of the most 
successful business women in the country. 
She is a dealer in musical instruments. 

MARTHA J. JANES, of Spencer, Lowa, 
has a suffrage column in six county papers 
of that State, in which to sow the good 
seed of equal rights. 

THE PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH 
lately received the prize of forty ducats 
and a lapis-lazuli cup, at a Vienna eattle- 
show, for the best fat sheep in the exhibi- 
tion. 

THE Empress OF AUSTRIA. although a 
grandmother, is considered the first hun- 
tres: in Europe. She is fond of the socie- 
ty of cireus-riders on account of her love 
for the horse. 

Miss LOUISE IMOGKNE GutyrEyY's vol- 
ume of essays, entitled ‘Goose Quill Pa- 
pers.”’ has just been published by Roberts 
Brothers. One of these is entitled “An 
Open Letter to the Moon.” 

Dr. JULIA INGRAM has been elected 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer of the Louisville, 
Ky. Medical Society—a decided departure 
for an association which now for the first 
time in its history selects a woman to fill 
an important official position. 

Mrs. JAMES MCLAUGHLIN, of Fort 
Yates, Standing Rock, Dakota, is doing a 
great deal of educational work among the 
Indians. Her recent journey East was for 
the purpose of placing six Indian boys 
in the school at Hampton, 8. C. 

Miss VIOLET PAGET, who writes under 
the pseudonym “Vernon Lee,” lives in the 
Via Garibaldi at Florence. devoting her 


> time to reading, writing, and the care and 


amusement of an invalid half-brother, 
somewhat known as a writer of verses,— 
Eugene Hamilton. 

Miss PARLOA was formerly a cook at 
the Appledore House, Isles of Shoals, and 
also at the late Evans House, Boston. 
This is probably why she called her cook- 
ery book ‘“The Appledore Cookery Book.” 
Her fame as a teacher of cooking rests on 
a solid basis of practical experience. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will give her 
lecture on Wendell Phillips, in Tremont 
‘Temple, next Monday evening. This lec- 
ture is receiving high praise from the press 
in all directions. Mrs. Livermore is facile 
princeps among the women speakers of 
Massachusetts, as Wendell Phillips was 
among the orators of the other sex. 

Mrs. Eviza H. L. BARKER, whose elec- 
tion to the office of school committee in 
Tiverton, R. L.,was referred to a few weeks 
ago, at a recent meeting has been ap- 
pointed Clerk of the School Board. With- 
in a short time Mrs. Barker has been chos- 
en Assistant Superintendent of the Wom- 
en’s Department of the Newport County 
Fair of Rhode Island, and much satisfae- 
tion is expressed relative to her acceptance 
of the office. 

Mrs. MArkY JEWETT 'TELFORD says of 
the Colorado Legislature of this year :— 
“This assembly, notably the most extrava- 
gant on record, did not give us a State in- 
dustrial school for girls, though nearly 
every charitable society in the State united 
in asking it. It was not granted, on the 
scoreofeconomy! Does anybody imagine 
that if the ‘weaker sex’ had votes, the 
boys would have been cared for for years, 
at State expense, while the girls are left to 
look out for themselves?” 

Miss Maria IT. Bropr is the first wom- 
an appointed under the civil service rules 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. She was one of the 
three persons. aud the only woman. who re- 
cently passed the competitive examination 
with the highest per cent. She has been 
chosen to fill an officezin the Municipal 
Building, at a salary of $1,200, and will no 
doubt fill the position creditably. ‘Chere are 
many other women who would have passed 
as creditably, and who would make faithful 
aud competent servants in public offices of 
trust. But itis not yet generally known 
that in Brooklyn the civil service rules do 
full justice to applicants of either sex. 








LETTER FROM MISS C, A. BIGGS. 


19 NorTing HILL SQUARE, } 
LONDON, APRIL 28, 1885. ) 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I think you and all other Boston friends 
will be glad to hear of the results of the 
Poor Law Guardian Elections which have 
just been made known. 

Your readers know, probably ,¢hat these 
elections are conducted on a different prin- 
ciple from others, inasmuch as voting pa- 
pers are used, which are left at each house, 
and the head of the house, master or mis- 
tress as it may happen, fills them up, and 
the papers are collected the next morning. 
These elections take place every vear about 
the second week in April, except in a few 
cases where the householders have peti- 
tioned to have triennial elections. There 
is, however, generally most culpable in- 
difference to this important election, and 
half the papers are often returned un- 
signed, and a large proportion are wrongly 
filled up, so that they are useless. 

We have only had ladies as Poor Law 
Guardians for about ten years. There was 
never any legal obstacle to their election, 
but it has been part of the general stir and 
awakening of women to their public duties 
that even the present small proportion of 
women are coming forward for this post, 
which involves troublesome aud often dis- 
agreeable work. Each year we make a little 
progress, and there are two or three more 
women guardians than last vear, but it 
moves very slowly. One reason for the 
difficulty of finding suitable ladies is the 
“property qualification.” To be eligible 
you must be a householder rated to a cer- 
tain amount (in some cases as high as £40) 
in the parish for which you wish to be 
elected. This qualification shuts out a large 
proportion of the women most likely to be 
useful, for as a rule the ladies who can give 
most time to the care of the poor are not the 
widows with children, or the elderly wom- 
en house-holders have business 
many other duties to perform, but would 
be one sister ina family, or « daughter liv- 
ing with her parents, or a wife who had no 
little children to engross her care. Not that 
this property qualitication would shut out 
a woman because she is married. If a mar- 
ried woman has separate house or land, 
property in her own right apart from her 
husband, she is qualified to be elected, 
though not to vote; but of course this ap- 
plies only to very few. 

Edinburgh has done the best of any city. 
In one parish they have three, in another 
six ladies, as ‘‘parochial managers” (the 
Scotch equivalent for guardians). These 
ladies are Miss Phebe Blyth, Miss K. J. 
Robertson, Mrs. Bow, Miss Louisa Steven- 
son (sister of Flora Stevenson, who is on 
the School Board), Mrs. Jane Millar, Miss 
Mary Burton, Miss Ellen Dougall, Mrs. 
Foster, Mrs. Brown. They work hard; 
they are so much appreciated by their fel- 
low guardians that they are put on every 
Committee—Relief, House, Finance, Cloth- 
ing, Medical, &e. 

In Bristol there are four ladies, Miss 
Alice Winkworth (sister of the late Susan- 
na Winkworth, a sympathizer with suf- 
frage and other women’s questions), Miss 


who or 


Woolam, Mrs. Manning Prentiss, Miss 
Clifford. These are now in their fourth 


year of office, and they always stand at 
the head of the poll in their respective par- 
ishes. 

Birmingham has six ladies,—Mrs. Ash- 
ford (one of the Central Suffrage Commit- 
tee), Miss Cadbury, Miss Fanny Sheldon, 
Mrs. Smith James, Miss Agatha Stacy, and 
Miss Parker. Mrs. Ashford writes to me 
that the Birmingham Guardians cannot 
sufliciently express to her their sense of the 
value of the co-operation of ladies. 

In Scarborough there are two ladies, 
and two in Brighton. One of these is Miss 
Bigg, the sister of the Principal of Brigh- 
ton College. There is only one lady now 
in Bradford. ‘The most energetic lady 
guardian, Mrs. Eva McLaren, has lost her 
seat through her efforts to combat abuses. 
In October last year she found out that the 
workhouse master was intemperate and 
had been so for years. She resolved to 
expose the whole matter, and brought a 
charge of *trepeated acts of intemperance.” 
He came before the committee of inquiry, 
acknowledged his guilt, and was dismissed. 
Three days afterwards the Board reversed 
the decision of its committee, voting by 10 
to 5 to keep him on. The matter was re- 
ported; the rate-payers memorialized the 
Local Government Board, which has the 
right to interfere. hey instituted an in- 
quiry, discovered that the master really 
was a drunkard, and ordered his dismis- 
Since then Mrs. McLaren has been 
subjected to all sorts of insults, and now 
has lost her election, but she has fought a 
good tight, for which we must all be grate- 
ful to her. She and her husband, who is 
the youngest son of our dear friend Mrs. 
Dunean McLaren, of Edinburgh, are the 
warmest friends of woman suffrage in 
Bradford, or anywhere. 


sal. 


In Hastings we had another defeat 
which we greatly regret. Dr. Elizabeth 


Blackwell, knowing how great was the 
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need of a woman as guardian, allowed her- | 


self to be nominated for election, but there 
was too little time before the election to 
do successful work, and she was not 
clected. 

There are four or five other ladies in 
different parts of the country, and in Lon- 
don we have sixteen. Fifteen of these 
were elected, and one who had refused to 
be nominated in order to save a contest, 
was appointed by the Local Government 
Board. In my own division of London, 
Kensington, we have two,—Miss Donkin, 
who has been elected five times, and Miss 
Louisa Twining, who has been known and 
respected for her efforts among paupers for 
twenty-five years. In Paddington there are 
two; one of these, Mrs. Amelia Charles, has 
also been appointed on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Paddington Liberal Associa- 
tion—a curious to women, 
whom they debar from voting. but place in 
this prominent position upon the Electoral 


concession 


Caucus. 

Nearly all our Poor Law Guardian ladies 
are suffrage women. Many speak at our 
meetings; others are members and sub- 
scribers; there are very tew who do not 
sympathize. Of course they see the use 
that the women’s participation in public 
business can be, and know how legislation 
interferes with domestic and private life at 
every turn. Moreover, this movement has 
in great degree risen out of the suffrage 
work, so that naturally the same women 
are at work in both. 

I should make my letter too long if I 
were to instance all the good work which 
our women guardians are doing. Looking 
after the children is perhaps the most im- 
portant; seeing that they are fed and 
clothed properly, and receive useful edu- 
cation; then looking after the workhouse 
girls when they have gone out as servants, 
and giving them kind help and advice. Se- 
lecting proper nurses for the infirmaries, 
and seeing that the sick are properly cared 
for: helping the paupers, principally the 
women and young girls, back into respecta- 
ble, honest modes of life; finding work for 
them, or restoring them to their friends; 
practising economy in the management of 
the workhouse, and particularly in out-re- 
lief,—these are some of the things that 
only women can properly do, and they are 
doing them nobly. It is a pity there are 
so few—only forty-five as yet—in all Eng- 
land and Scotland. I am, with all good 
wishes, Sincerely yours, 

CAROLINE AsHurst Brags. 
oo 


CHILD-LABOR IN FACTORIES. 


HEIDELBERG, APRIL 17, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal 

The central organ of the German work- 
ingmen of the United States, the New 
Yorker Volkszeitung, publishes the follow- 
ing in its number for March 2s, with ref- 
erence to Pennsylvania Factory Acts: 

‘In a Philadelphia spinning-mill, a short 
time ago, all the older girls employed were 
dismissed for demanding higher wages. 
In their places children were employed, a 
process by which itis easy to get rid of 
discontented adult workers. The work- 
ingmen read such a notice and go their 
way indifferent. But why have we some 
thirty trades-unions, ‘knights’ and not 
knights. in this city, if they permit the 
laws to be trodden under foot in this dar- 
ing, open manner? Or do they not know 
what the law is? 

“Since 1849 there have been laws upon 
the Pennsylvania Statute Book for which 
the workers of other States are still strug- 
gling in vain. But these laws are a dead 
letter. Either the present generation has 
forgotten them, or our workingmen are so 
miserably weak and spiritless that they do 
not know how to get the laws enforced. 
Laments are uttered in countless meetings 
over the increasing employment of chil- 
dren and the consequent displacement of 
adult workers, and all the time the law is 
there to prevent the evil, and only needs 
enforcement. 

‘Of course the law remains a dead letter 
when the workingmen do not know how to 
range themselves behind it. But then they 
have no right to lament. The liberation 
of the working class must be achieved by 
the workers themselves. If they are not 
capable of maintaining their rights in little 
things, what can be expected of them in 


great ones? What would it avail such 
workers if they suddenly attained full 


power in the State? they would not know 
what to do with it. ‘They must first be 
schooled, educated, and that can be ac- 
complished only by maintaining through 
their organizations the rights which they 
already possess. 

“All that we can do is done when we 
have pointed out where the workers must 
apply the lever to accomplish their ob- 
jects. In this case let us consider the cir- 
cumstance mentioned at the beginning of 
the present article, which is only one 








among thousands, and we shall soon see 
what the workers ought to do in their own 
interest, and easily might do. 

“The law of 1849 (April 21) provides 
that thenceforward no child under thirteen 
years of age shall be employed in cotton, 
woollen, paper, silk, flax. or bag mills, 
employers or agents violating this law to 
be punished by a tine of fifty dollars for 
each offence. Any person may prosecute, 
and the prosecutor receive twenty-five dol- 
lars reward in case of conviction. The 
same law provides that minors between 
thirteen and sixteen years shall not be 
employed longer than nine months in the 
year in mills, and then only on condition 
of having attended school at least three 








| 
| 
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months consecutively immediately pre- 
ceding such employment. Provisions for 
punishment for violation of provision same 
as in preceding paragraph. 

* The statute threa‘ens not only employ- 
ers, but parents and guardians, of children 
kept at work in violation of the law, and 
provides for the punishment of both sets 
of offenders alike. 

**In 1855 (May 27) this statute was sup- 
plemented by another limiting the work- 
ing time of minors between sixteen and 
twenty one in the mills above mentioned, 
to sixty hours per week and ten hours per 
day, provisions for punishment of employ- 
ers, guardians, and parents the same as be- 
fore, and steps towards prosecution re- 
quired to be taken within a month from com- 
mitment of offence ; magistrates, justices of 
the peace, and aldermen competent to give 
judgment. In this supplement the consta- 
bles are required to enforce the foregoing 
provisions whenever a violation is brought 
to their attention. A sworn statement 
handed to a constable suflices to require 
him to act in the case, and if he fails to do 
so, he can be removed from office on this 
ground alone. 

These laws are by no means the ideal of 
protective measures for factory workers, 
but they go further than the English fae- 
tory acts, especially in the limitation of the 
employment of minors between thirteen 
and fifteen years, and the total prohibition 
of the employment of children under thir- 
teen years in the textile industries. Their 
greatest defect is that they contain no pro- 
vision for the appointment of factory in- 
spectors. But this can be met by the em- 
ployment of agents by the workingmen’s or- 
ganizations, or by requesting the Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
to employ one or more agents nominated 
by the workingmen’s organizations, since 
the agents of these authorized societies 
have free entry wherever children are em- 
ployed. Ifthese laws were enforced, defects 
would at once become evident. One such, 
already easily foreseen, is the absence of 
provision requiring name-lists of minors 
to be kept by employers. ‘That is a minor 
point, however. The main point for the 
present is to make as much as possible out 
of the existing laws. Let the workers of 
Philadelphia take to heart that the laws of 
IS49-1855 enable them 

“1. ‘To root out the employment of chi'- 
dren in the textile industry wholly. 

2. To limit the employment of minors 
under sixteen years to a very considerable 
degree, 

‘3. To abolish ‘over-time’ work in the 
mills specitied. For if workers under 
twenty-one years of age are prevented 
from working more than sixty hours per 
week, all overwork becomes impossible. 
At least a similar provision has produced 
this result in England. 

‘Thirty-five years have these laws re- 
mained a dead letter, a shameful monu- 
ment to the indiflerence of the workers of 
Pennsylvania. How much longer will 
they remain so? 
ers show themselves thus impotent to en- 
force the laws passed for their protection 7” 

This subject is of the greatest importance 
to the workingwomen of Pennsylvania, 
where the textile industries are passing 
rapidly into the hands of women, and 
where the competition of children is in- 
creasingly ruinous to women’s wages. 

There are three points in which the hint 
here given is especially worthy of consid- 
eration. It points out a most necessary 
protection of little girls under thirteen 
years from mill work in general, and of 
girls under twenty-one from night work. 
It thus opens up a field for legal protec- 
tion societies, and suggests work for suf- 
frage associations quite as important as 
the securing of laws touching women’s 
property, and sure to enlist the sympathy 
of a very large number of workingmen 
and voters for a cause whose representa- 
tives should show a practical interest in 
this question so vital to the workers. It 
also suggests an opportunity for Pennsyl- 
vania workingwomen, 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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FALSE PROPHECIES, 


E£ditors Woman's Journal 

All movements looking toward the en- 
largement of the active and more outward 
sphere of woman's life have been favored 
or opposed by considerations of the pro- 
spective effect that will be produced upon 
the marriage relation. Those who have 
opposed the advancement of woman have 


| painted the most gloomy pictures of do- 


mestic discord and disruption. No words 
were found too strong to express the terri- 
ble results that must follow in the wake 
of the woman’s rights idea,—husbands and 
wives separated, children seattered, and 
happy homes broken up and destroyed. 

All appeals to the better feelings of such 
people for justice and right have been an- 
swered by these dismal croakings. They 
can never see any good results to come 
from doing justice. The expediency of 
the act is in their thought before the right- 
eousness of it. 
lence,” is the ery that has been prolonged 
down the centuries by the bigot, tyrant, 
and wife-beater. 

Woman has taken no one step in her ad- 
vancement without being met with the 
predictions of the most direful results to 
herself and to the race. But we search the 
history of this movement in vain for the 
fulfilment of these prophecies. Not one 
of them has ever come true. Neither has 
the marriage relation been destroyed or 
subverted, or its sacredness impaired. by 
this general elevation of woman. So it is 


wise to conclude that as this movement 


Hiow long will the work- , 











‘Let the women keep si- 
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progresses, its opponents must continue to 
look in vain for the fulfilment of their 
direful forebodings. 

There can be no true union where one 
party regards himself as superior, and the 
other looks upon herself as subordinate. 
One of the great benefits of the movement 
will be the establishment of the complete 
equality of the sexes. In giving to wom- 


| all the 


great interest in anything like a contest, 
will make about 500 more. ‘Then there are 
governors, senators, 
tives, etc., who have had in one way or 
another to give their attention to this mat- 


ter. They must have our paper, or how are 


representa- 


' they going to know what is to be sprung 


an the ballot, we take the last step in the | 


recognition of her equality with man. Be- 
ing thus left free, she will gradually come 
to take the position of an equal, to which 
her talents and abilities entitle her. Then, 
her influence will be felt in all the af- 
fairs of the State, the same as man’s, as 


it already is in the home, in society, and | 


in all charitable and religious matters. 
She will no longer be considered as an in- 
ferior order of being. ‘The same standard 
of morality for both men and women will 
be established. Women will be less in- 
clined to marry for the sake of being 
housed and fed and clothed. Men 
seek and find intellectual and spiritual 
companions for wives, instead of mere 
temporal helpmeets. ‘Then marriages will 
take place between equals. Each will ex- 
pect to show due deference to the wishes 
and opinions of the other. Children will 
be born with better inheritances. 
will be less frequent. Love will be mutu- 
al, and the union harmonious and perfect. 
CHARLES W. Donserr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 
“WHAT WILL SHE DO ABOUT IT?” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the most influential and intelligent 
of the remonstrants, Mrs. Whitney. has 
set forth that woman as yet ‘has mothered 
the world in a fearfully wide measure all 


wrong.” She declares that woman should 


will | 


upon them next time? Call them 300 more, 
Then there are the 25 reverend gentlemen 
who have exhorted their fair parishioners 
to resist the wiles of the evil one, in the 
person of the advocate of woman suffrage, 
They must have the JoURNAL every Sat- 
urday, to study over before writing their 
Sunday sermons. How can they guard 
their flocks from this dangerous influence, 
and know just when to bring in the apostle 
Paul, unless they find out what heresies 
we are advocating, and what plausible ar- 
guments we may be bringing to bear on 
their hitherto submissive sheep? ‘These, 


with their deacons and influential men, 


| will make one thousand more subscribers, 


Send on the subscriptions, friends. In the 
interest of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and the 


| cause it advocates, it would be highly de- 


Divoree | 


sirable to havea lively remonstrance about 


once a month, S.E B. 
East Orange, N. J. 
“oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE. 


Mr. Metealf J. Smith, of Middlefield, 
made the following admirable speech in 


| support of the Municipal Woman Suffrage 


Bill in the Massachusetts Legislature, on 
the 4th inst. 
ADDRESS OF METCALF J. SMITII. 
Mr. Speaker :—The question discussed 
during the morning session seemed to me 
avery suitable introduction to the diseus- 


| sion of the bill now before the House. The 
| question then was, Shall an adult woman, 


tuke care of the whole world of tifty years | 


hence, in taking care of the children, and 
she calls upon men and the State, when 
needful, to authorize such action, and fur- 
nish outward means for it. 

One naturally asks ‘*How is she going 
todo it?” Certainly a graver charge never 
was made against woman than that she is 
‘doing her work all wrong.” If the re- 
monstrants think this, of course they feel 
bound to rise up and make a change. Does 
it not look asif the charge was true? Here 
we have had the teachings of Christianity 
for eighteen hundred years and more. 
Women, above all, are its earnest and de- 
voted supporters. But have they so used 
their influence that our civilization and 
our laws are a true embodiment of those 
teachings? Is it Christian or motherly to 
go to war and cut throats? Is it Christian 
or motherly to allow liquor-saloons, child- 


in her employment in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, be treated as a minor?” It is 
true that the laws of Massachusetts in re- 


| gard to suttrage do place women in the 


sume class as minors, as paupers, as idiots 
and eriminals; and if this is to be the per- 
manent condition of women in this State, 
then legislation to protect women, as mi- 
hors are protected, is appropriate, and al- 


| ways will be appropriate until this legisla- 


Iubor in factories, prostitution, gambling, | 


or hopeless destitution, without contin- 
ual effort for a better state of things? Is 
it Christian or motherly to go to church 
every Sunday and there submissively allow 
men to proclaim, whenever a difficult sub- 


ject comes up for consideration, that Chris- 


tianity is all very well for Sunday and for 


ture, or some future legislature wiser and 
more courageous than this, shall, by grant- 
ing the ballot to women, give them the 
right and the means to protect themselves. 

When the gentleman from Boston in the 
first division moved to take the vote upon 
the question of woman suffrage at half- 
past three, he stated that in his judgment 
“discussion would not change a_ single 
vote” If by this statement he meant that 
this question has been so thoroughly con- 
sidered and thought out by all the mem- 
bers of this House, that each knows his 
own mind, perhaps T could agree with him; 
but if he meant by this statement to indi- 
eate that the cause of woman suftrage is a 
bad cause. and therefore ought not to gain 
adherents by discussion and agitation, then 
I must differ from him, and declare my 


| firm belief that this is a cause that ought 


the direction of women and children, but | 


when it comes to men and everyday af- 


fairs, to business, to public measures, its | 


principles cannot be carried out? Se we 
are to go on with our old heathen civiliza- 
tion, one century after another. 

Clearly our moral 
progress does not keep pace as it should 
with our intellectual and inventive achieve- 
ments. Is not this because that half of 
the human family which God has especial- 
ly gifted with moral and humanitarian 
perceptions, is either neglecting its work 
or in some way unable to fulfil it? 

How, then, are women better to accom- 
plish their work? Obviously, the first thing 
is to rouse them up to it. Now that is just 
what the suffragists are striving to accom- 
plish; and so much better is almost any 
kind of thinking than apathy, that in a 
certain sense the remonstrants are our fel- 
low-workers, and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
is their organ as well as our own, 
soon as people are thoroughly interested in 
a subject, they will want to read what is 
to be said on both sides, and we gladly set 
forth the best that is said on both sides, 
knowing well that when this is fairly done, 
truth will triumph in the end. 

We therefore say to our friends the re- 
monstrants, ‘*Read the WOMAN’s Jour- 
NAL.” Let us hear what you have to say 
about it. Sinee the ‘tremonstrance” the 
woman suffrage cause has become wider 
awake than ever. See how alive it is! 
How spicy our paper has lately become! 
It may confidently be expected that this re- 
monstrance business will double its circu- 
lation and quadruple its influence. First, 
there are the 285 women who this year 
were induced to sign the remonstrance. 
They should subscribe for it, and 
what it has to say about their proceedings. 
Then each of these 285 must have, on an 
average, three friends who will want to 
know how her cause is going; that will be 
855 more subscriptions. Then there 
the 175 lawyers, professors, merchants, 
and politicians who used their influence to 
induce these ladies to remonstrate. They, 
with their young men, who always show a 


Just so 


see 


are 


and humanitarian | 


to have the support of the wise and good, 
It is a righteous cause, and it is steadily 
winning its way over the prejudices and 
selfishness of men and the indifference of 
women. In proof of this let me submit 
some facts not bearing directly upon the 
question of woman suffrage, and yet logi- 
cally leading up to it. 

In looking over the history of education 
in this State, I find that in 1789 girls were 
first ndmitted to the grammar schools, and 
that in the same year the employment of 
women as teachers in the public schools of 
Massachusetts was legalized. Lere are 
two facts of much significance. The ad- 
mission of girls to the grammar schools 
involved all that has followed in regard to 
the higher education of women. In 1833 
Oberlin College started on her grand ca- 
reer, knowing no distinction of sex. Since 
then the change in public sentiment has 
been steady and rapid, and it has long been 
a settled question that women need and 
shall have the same advantages in educa- 
tion that men have. In the public schools 
of Massachusetts from eighty to ninety per 
cent of the teachers are women, and in 
many of the rural districts, for the last 
twenty-five years or more, none but wom- 
en have been employed. As a consequence 
of this, some fifteen years ago, towns be- 
gan to choose women to serve as school 
committee and to superintend the schools, 


| because they recognized the superior fit- 


ness for this work of educated women who 
had spent years in the school-room. ‘The 
public sentiment, thus wisely laying hold 
of this important and needful element in 
school supervision, soon found expression 
in the law whereby women serve legally 
as school committee. The manifest im- 
propriety of a woman’s serving in an elee- 
tion office and having no voice in that elee- 
tion led to the enactment of the school 
suffrage law. Thus logically, from the 
admission of girls to the higher schools 
and means of education, do we come to the 
present condition, in which the laws of 
the State recognize the fitness of women to 
serve in many public capacities, and grant 
her the right to vote for one office. 

‘This seems to me a viritual settlement of 
the whole question of woman suffrage. 
The present law concedes that there are 
questions of public interest upon which 
women have the knowledge and experi- 
ence that fit them to vote intelligently. 
The testimony is, that good, and good 
only, has resulted from this aid of women 
in the supervision of schools, and from this 
granting of the right of schoo! suftrage. 
Why hesitate, then, to take the step which 
this bill ealls for, and grant to women the 
right of full municipal suffrage? Is it be- 
cause a majority of the women in the State 
apparently do not desire it? 

At the close of the civil war, the govern- 
ment of the United States found upon its 
hands an emancipated race of slaves, ut- 
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the ballot. This emanci- 
isked if it desired the 


terly unfit for 
pated race was never 
ballot. They were oa enfranchised be- 
cause they had petitioned for the ballot, 
nor because they were regarded as capable 
of using the ballotintelligently. Yet they 
were invested with the full powers of citi- 
genship. Here is an example of suflrage 
conferred upon a class under the most un- 
favorable conditions. ‘The blacks were a 
subject race. In several States they far 
outuumber the whites. ‘They were almost 
wholly unpfepared for the intelligent ex- 
ercise of this right. Notwiths tanding all 
these drawbacks, who will say that this 
enfranchisement of the negro was not the 
best solution of the Southern question? 
that it is not on the whole working well, 
and is another illustration of the safety 
and strength of *ta government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people”? 
And if the results of enfranchising the ne- 
gro under apparently the most unfavora- 
ble conditions are so favorable, can there 
be any danger in granting to the women 
of Massachusetts the right of municipal 
suffrage ? 

Various objections are urged; as, that 
women do not want to vote. that the deli- 
eacy and retinement of women will be 
shocked and soiled by rude contact with 
business and politics, that discord will be 
introduced into families, and so on, vo the 
end of man’s imagination and prejudices. 
But the result wherever woman suffrage has 
been tried furnishes a sufticient answer to 
all such objections. In Wyoming the 
women do yote in larger proportion than 
the men. ‘They are not womanly 
because they spend a half hour twice or 
thrice a year in depositing a ballot. Men 
sometimes vote for one candidate, and 
their wives for the opposing candidate, 
and the men are glad to have their wives 
show this independence of action. 

The statement is frequently made that 
home is woman's sphere, that she is the 
home-keeper, and therefore has no time for 
political duties, and that it would be un- 
just to impose the additional burden of 
suffrage upon her. 

Suffrage is imposed upon no one. Men 
vote or not, as they choose. Women would 
do the same. But it is precisely because 
the home, the family, is woman's sphere, 
that she needs the ballot, and that her use 
of this right would be most wise and con- 
servative. Women have the deeper inter- 
est In the home, and, on all moral and so- 
cial questions affecting the home, her influ- 
ence and her vote will surely be on the 
right side, will surely be for the protec- 
tion of the homes and the best interests of 
society. It is always safe to do the right 
and just thing. Objections vanish at the 
touch, when brought face to face with the 
actual experience of woman suffrage. In 
conclusion, | hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Legislature will have the wisdom to place 
itself in line with the best thought of the 
age, with the tendency in all social and 
civil affairs which unmistakably is in the 
direction of regarding a woman, spiritual- 
ly, socially. and civilly, as having the 
same essential duties and responsibilities 
as man, and therefore entitled to the same 
rights and privileges. In accordance 
with these views, I hope this bill will re- 
ceive the approval of this Legislature and 
become a law. 


less 
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ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM NORTH 
ABINGTON. 


NortH ABINGTON, MAY 3, 
E.litors Woman's Journal: 

I found your last number more than or- 
dinarily interesting, especially the criticism 
of A. S. B. on Senator Tappan’s minority 
report on the woman suffrage bill. Also, 
the extract from Frances E. Willard in the 


18s5. 


N. Y. Independent, on the “Signs of the 
Times.” Her graphic description of pass- 


ing events, and her prophecy of the prog- 
ress and triumph of equal suffrage are 
grand, from a woman who has few equals 
in the world of thought. and who is ina 
position to reach the public ear and exert 
an influence unequalled by any other per- 
son on the continent. So let us 
couraged, and hope and work and wait. 
Ere long our eyes will behold the glory of 
the Lord in the deliverance of woman from 
unequal and unrighteous rule. We hada 
very good and enjoyable suffrage meeting 
here on the 27th ult., addressed by Misses 
Shaw and Pond, with a large and atten- 
tive audience. LEWIS Forp. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HUMBOLDT, IA., APRIL 17, 1885. 

Again we are called upon to mourn the 
departure of a pioneer worker for reform, 
in the person of Mrs. CYNTHIA WICKEs, 
widow of the evangelist, Lewis A. Wickes. 
She died in Humboldt, Iowa, March 4, 
aged 81 years, 1month, 1day. She lived a 
long and useful life. ‘*Mother Wickes.’ 
as she was familiarly called, was born in 
New York, in 1804; she was truly a moth- 
er in Israel, having from the age of twelve 


years been working for humanity. Her 
knowledge of the Bible was wonderful. 


She took part in the family devotions on 
the morning of the day of her death. Mrs. 
Wickes and her husband were early work- 
ers in the temperance cause, in the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and in the struggle for 
equal rights for both black and white, 
male and female. She was also a member 
of the Humboldt Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and a charter member of 
the Humboldt Co. Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. She was its vice-president, and 
in her death the society has lost one of its 
most devoted and earnest members and ad- 
visers; ber presence was a_ benediction. 
We feel her loss deeply; her life was an 
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example of nobility of thought and purity 
of motive. 

Hler last days were full of pain and suf- 
but she fell 
asleep in Jesus, surrounded by three 
daughters and their families. May her 
mantle of usefulness fall as a benediction 


fering from a painful cancer, 


upon her many friends and relatives. 
C. F. HARKNEss. 
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GOSSIP GLEANINGS 





a new children’s 
Miss 


“Down the Ravine,’ 
story by Charles Egbert Craddock 
Murfree), will appear in May. 


Commencement week at Lasell Semin- 


ary, Auburndale, Mass., Wednesday even- 
ing, June 10. Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie 


June), of New York City, will deliver the 
Literary address before the school. 

Howard University, Washington, has 
104 students, of whom 66 are young wom- 
en. The classification by departments is 
as follows: Theological, 50; medical, 92; 
law, 30; college, 24; preparatory, 42; nor- 
mal, 154; industrial, 12. 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of the 
Independent, has tinished his work in Chal- 
dea, and is now well on his way home. He 
lett Bagdad for Damascus, March 18, and 
may be expected in New York in May or 
the early part of June. His expedition 
has been successful. 

Tremont Temple was packed last Sun- 
day afternoon with 3,000 people, to hear 
Frances E. Willard. She made a temper- 
ance address, closing with a forcible plea 
for woman suffrage, which was received 
with moderate applause. ‘The daily papers 
reporting her meeting made no allusion to 
the suffrage part of her speech. 

The Newburyport Herald remarks with 
some feeling: **The Massachusetts House 
of Representatives has assigned Tuesday 
next for consideration and debate on the 
woman suffrage bill. If the house were 
a debating society for practice even, it 
would be a poor subject, since everything 
which could by any possibility be brought 
to its support or in opposition has been 
gone over and over a thousand times.” 

Our Cape Representatives voted as fol- 
lows on the woman suffrage bill: In favor, 
Crowell, of Dennis; ‘Tobey, of Falmouth; 
Atkins, of Provincetown. Against, Cros- 
by, of Brewster. Doane, of Harwich, was 
paired and in favor. Crowell, of Barn- 
stable, was absent or did uot vote. Of all 
men, we shouldn’t have supposed Repre- 
sentative Crosby would have been against 
woman suffrage. for, lucky man, if it 
hadn't been for woman, he wouldn't be in 
the Legislature, in all probability, to-day. 
-—Cape Cod Item. 

Over $4,000,000 were collected in Massa- 
chusetts last year from licenses. and over 
$1,000,000 of them went into the State 
‘Treasury. It is bad enough for us to steal 
from women through taxation. Is it any 
better for'us thus to rake into the treasu- 
ries of our State, cities, and towns millions 
of money loaded down as every dollar of 
it is with the curses of men and the groans 
and tears of women and children whose 
lives have been made desolate by drink ?7— 
Wm. I. Bowditch, in Pittsburg Gazette. 

‘I'he reports of the three police matrons 
appointed by the Central W. C.'T. U. of 
Chieago, but paid from the city treasury, 
were an interesting item of the programme 
of the anniversary exercises of the society. 
‘These three agree in their testimony to the 
tendencies of idleness and the lack of 
trade education. ‘Two-thirds of the wom- 
en consigned to the stations last year were 


of no occupation in life. The moral is 
plain. Parents, educate your daughters 


for honest work. Give them a knowledge 
of some trade. Make them equal to self- 
support, and they will not inevitably drift 
toward sin.— Union-Siynal. 

Lady letter - carriers are threatened. 
Well, why not? Only Lam afraid they will 
get disgusted with the work in bad weath- 
er. They will have a hard time of it if 
they wear the present costume of women, 
as whenever it rained, having no chances 
to go home and make a change of dress, 
their wet, draggled, clinging skirts would 
cause them great unhappiness. Perhaps, 
however, they would adopt some style of 
a reformed costume, and this practical ap- 
plication of advanced ideas might be the 
entering wedge to an improvement so 


earnestly argued and so longed for by 
many.—Progress. ° 
The young women have this year ac- 


quitted themselves with credit at the ex- 
aminations in ‘Toronto University College. 
One of them has taken the prize in the sec- 
ond year in mental science and logic, two 
subjects usually regarded as peculiarly for- 
midable to the average female intellect. 
Women have been admitted for only a few 
years to Universities on the same footing 
asmen. Before long it will be generally 
admitted that no intellectual sphere or em- 
ployment is unsuited to woman as woman, 
though some occupations may be unsuited 
to her on physical grounds. Women asa 
class are deeply indebted to the pioneers 








in a movement which is likely to secure 
something like justice for their sex. <A 
few years ago, a young woman of eighteen 
took a high position among the ‘*wrang- 
lers’—that is, first-class honor men in 


mathematics —at but the laws 
of the University prevented her name from 
appearing in its proper place simply be- 
woman. And there are 
still to be found, even in Canada, men who 


Cambridge, 


cause she was a 


question the wisdom of admitting women 
into universities, and women who look 
with a certain amount of horror on those 
of their sisterhood who venture into an in- 
stitution once devoted exclusively to men. 
— Canada Citizen. 

The Southern Baptist Convention in ses- 
sion at Augusta, Ga., were thrown into 
confusion last week by the Arkansas dele- 
gation, two of whom were women. ‘The 
question of admitting them was referred to 
a special committee, which presented a 
majority report favoring the admission of 
the women as delegates. But the Southern 
Baptists are not yet up to that sort of 
thing. “Ifthe Convention favors the ad- 
mission of women,” exclaimed Dr. Jones, 
of Virginia, ‘we will be flooded with them 
next year,” and so the Convention took 
proper measures to dam the flood. It is 
surprising how little confidence men have 
in their ability to stand on equal terms 
with women.—Springjield Republican. 





HOoOoD'’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of Which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th dé ay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 ¢ould with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, {itching 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
$0 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of Hoob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Iean walk without going lame. 

have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does u ot run atall. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, 
OSLAH PITKIN. 

P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my aatg; but 
thank God I have. m 


Noother Sarsaparillahas sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six boutles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 
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WARRM } 
NOT: TO BREAK +OVER#THE HIPS 





The sides of this Corset are boned with 
horn, which passes, like the ribs, arownd 
the body. The front and back are boned 
with Coraline. 

Price by mail, $1.10, For sale by all leading 
merchants, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 


SATURDAY, MAY 


34 South Market Street, - 
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7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred—Social— Patriotic. 
Song Worship. 4° 


sacre a music, hymns and tunes of a bige order, but 
ip -aiag music nl and taking fe iT SUNDAY SCHOOL Use, 
ets., or $5 00 per doz. 
x 7 ~ By Emma Pitt. Its 
Fresh Flowers. charming pages. filled 
with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns 
and bright Pictures render it a book of surpassing 
beauty. For the Youne py SCHOLARS IN SUNDAY 
ScnHooLs, Price 25 cts., 82 40 per doz. 


‘ NJ 74 of the brightest, best 
, 
Coll ze Songs. and wittiest of sonye for 
Social singing In Colleges or elsewhere. Great fav 
orites. By H.R. Waite. Price 


oO cla. 
(SONGS OF THE WAR). 
W ar Songs. } The best of SAcRED Sonas and 


Hymns for Me morial Days, Patriotic Music and 
the ringing campaign songs that make the Socian 
Camp Fines burn so brightly. Price 50 cts. 

BARNABEE'S SONGS, OR AN EVENING WITH 
BARNABEE, 21 of the beat Comic Songs. $1 25 

FOREST JUBILEE BAND. Juvenile Cantata, by 
N. B. Sargent. Very attractive. 40 cts., 83 60 per 
doz. 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. By Wade Whip 
ple. Jolly Nursery Songs. Piano accompaniments. 
75 ete, 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’says W il 


liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
$ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial . 100 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. + 


Sent pvustpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





NEW_ Boo SPECIAY, OFFER. 
RERGINGTON EMBROIDERY axb tHe Covors 
or Frowrrs. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer CoLors ‘to use. 35e. 
Color Card, with 168 samples of silk 
showing colors for above book, lic, Ken. 
sington and Lustre Painting, « a COMPLETE 
Guipe_and instructor, 2c, B ‘ross 
Stitch Patterns for Canvas and Line en Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 


patterns, ° 
CRA Y PATOHWORS. 125new Stitch 
es, &c. NEW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING. 7 tions for Mit- 
tens, ede 5 Be. 15 cts. 12 NEW pany ss 
TIDY PATTERNS, 250. How to 
com Mh, instruc ial, and choice de ~— ns, Is cts. 
Wo rk, Elegant ge re and exp Mic it direc- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK ot 1788 Desens 
for every branch of Fancy Work, l5e. 
instructions for doing Stampin shot pat x. 
rub, with price ists of rene « mb fite, panbrend: 
ery Materials, »., FREE. CIAL OFFER: All 
rice $2.20, for $1. 10. Get four sets for 
$3.00, “and sell three and get your own free. 
T, £. “PARKER KER, Lynn, Massa, 
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ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN ia a sure remedy 
for OVER-FAtTNEss, DIABETES, and DysreErsta. 

OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) isa 
delicious breakfast disb, or for the evening meal. 
Expecially sustaining to the BRatn WORKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX. 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BAR A EY are potent 
builders up in CONSUMPTION and NERVOUSLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERs. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narecotizing, or 
cloguing effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excelle nt beverage of which children may safely 
partake 

ot RVI i ALINE hos hes at Phosphate) 
pairer of brain we 

OUR GLUTEN SUP p OSITORIES 
TION and PILES. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowie, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘New Hampshire,” Newport, R. L. ‘writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Ginten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of rex 

Pror. A. Kh. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of Ne -w Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat F lour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Giuten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. 


is a positive re- 


cure CONST:PA- 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SWEET PEAS! 


— AND— 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Of Every Description. 
Lawn Grass and Fertilizers, 


W. W. RAWSON & CO,, (Scedsmen), 


Boston, Mass. 





Seed ( samniahid upon encase 


BEST 
STYLES. 


BEST 
WORK. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 
ness in her loc sity. SALARY $35 to 850; LS of. 
erence exch’d. GAY BROS... 14 Barelay St ,N.Y. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
teceive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


SHEPLIE’S 
HAT AND BONNET 
BLEACHERY, 
39 Avon Street. 


TREET NO STAIRS 
FLOOR TO CLIMB, 




















D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 


Including Charles Egbert Craddock's serial story, 
“Down the Ravine,” with other serials by famous au- 
thors, and nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by celebrated artists. 

Piain cloth binding, $175; Extra binding, covers 
stamped in colors and gold, $2 25. 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 


Most acceptable books for Sunday school libraries. 
Second series, fully illustrated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the set, $1 80. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By Pansy. 1l2mo, $1. 

Admirably suited to the needs of young folks who 
wish to read, or have read to them, the choicest of 
short tales. 

HOW SUCCESS IS WON 
(Little Biographies. Third Series.) By Sarnau K. 

BoLToNn. Price $1. 

This is the best of the recent books of its class, Its 
‘successful men” are eminent Americans. <A portrait 
accompanies each biography. 

INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, l2mo, $1 50, 

Has all the charm of her earlier works, with riper 
expericuce. 

WITHIN THE SHADOW. (V. |. F. Series.) 
By Dorotuy HoLroyp. 12mo, $1 50. 

“The most successful book of the year.” “The 
story throughout i« ene of brilliancy and power,” 
The book cannot help making a sensation.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

“shows how well worth while it is to suffer in hold- 
ing fast to religion and moruality.’’—Boston Beacon. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 

or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 
By Kose Porter. <A _ choice little for the 

vest pocket. Cloth, 25c. 

AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
ice ZONES. 
By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.8.N. vo, extra cloth, 

illus., $3; with circumpolar map, $5 50, 

New edition, with the moat graphic, authoritative 
and satisfactory accounts of the **) oyage of the Jean- 
nette,” “The Expedition of Greeley” and “The Rescue 
of the Greeley Party,” with many choice illustrations, 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Rev. Cuarves R. 'TaLpor,. 


An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred meo’s souls, It will fire the Be arts of all young 
Americans, Lllustrated, l2mo, $1 25 


HOW THEY WENT TO ‘EUROPE. 
By MARGARET SipNEY. I6mo, illustrated, $1. 

A capital book for the young people in family cir- 
cles or Reading Unions. * Delighttully entertaining, 
very instructive, and charming in style.” 


ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRawam CLARK, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
.e resh and original.” “A story of genuine inter- 


‘MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER 
By Mrs. 8. A. Bispegz. I2mo, $1 25. 

A New England story, abounding in sprightly tn- 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
By Mies Etta M. BAKER. l6mo, $1 25. 
A model book for the 8. 8. Library. 


Catalogue of 2,000 choice books free, 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


30 and 32 Franklin St., 


COUNSEL to PAR ENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 ets. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. Cc. 


volume 
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_ NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage D Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“The book is highly interesting.”—Malden Mirror. 


“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“Tt contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.””— Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.’’—Mrs. Livermore. 


“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.””— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”"—Zion’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 


Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’— New 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


Sent } by mail when desired. 


f q 


For Sale at this office. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It'is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphiets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journ: al” Office. 


LADY AGENTS W ANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR pamevs WOMEN: A His 
tory of Their —t and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. T47 pag 82 Fine a zs. L ady Agents outly 
earn 850 to 8100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc. oA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
mavagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3608, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The reecipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill, 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND FESTIVAL. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, beginning on 
Monday evening. May 25th, in Tremont 
Temple. It will continue in the Meionaon 
the next day, Tuesday, at 10 A. M., at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. 

Among the speakers expected at the an- 
nual meeting are Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Rev. 
©. W. Wendte, of Rhode Island. Mrs. Car- 
rie F. B. Thwing, Rev. W. H. Rider, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, II B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. C. A. Quinby. of Maine, Mrs. 
A.D. Chandler, of Vermont, Miss Ellen F. 
Burr, of Connecticut, Rev. Jesse Jones, 
Rev Ada ©. Bowles, Miss Mary F. East- 
man, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace.and Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association will be 
held in Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesday, 
May 27, at3 P.M. 

~~ : 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
a Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel 
and Meionaon, Tremont Temple, Wednes- 
day evening, May 27, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
There will bea social reunion in the chapel 
from 5 to6 P. M., followed by a supper in 
the Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 
to 7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be 
speeches of five minutes each in response 
to toasts. also vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Tickets, including reserved seats at 
the supper-table (limited to 500), seventy- 


five cents, for sale at the office of the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL. Gallery tickets, 
twenty-five cents. All seats reserved. 


Those who desire good seats should apply 


soon. 
- eee 


BOARD DURING ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Many women who wish to attend the an- 
niversary meetings will be glad to know 
that good comfortable quarters can be had 
in the new building of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, corner of Berkeley 
and Appleton Streets. Cars run from the 
building to the hall. Lodging for twoina 
room will be 50 ets. a day, breakfast and 
supper, 15 cts. each; dinner, 50 cts. Regu- 
lar board by the day, $1. ‘To secure the 
rooms, application should be made at once 
to the superintendent. For those who wish 
to be nearer the meetings, there will prob- 
ably be side rooms for $2 per week ; square 
rooms, at $3 per week; board, $3 per week 
for ladies; $3 50 for gentlemen. L. 8. 
eee -— — 


THE BIBLE AND WOMEN. 


The old ery raised in the beginning of 
the movement for the equal rights of wom- 
en, that the Bible was against it, is up 
again now, just as it was against the free- 
dom of the slaves. But no woman need be 
either terrified or discouraged. 
His daughters just as well as He does His 
sons. The Golden Rule is an inspired 
Seripture about which there can be no 
doubt, and by it all human beings have 
equal rights—the rich and the poor, black 
and white, men and women. 

Lucretia Mott said: “It is better to sup- 
pose that men are fallible in thetr inter- 
pretations than that God is changeable in 
the application of His principles.” The 
difficulty grows largely out of the fact 
that the opponents of equal rights quote 
only those passages which, isolated, seem 
to imply inequality. They do not quote 
that under the Old Dispensation,—a the- 
ocracy—Deborah, a married woman, the 
wife of Lapidoth, was made ‘ta judge in 
Israel,” and that “all the people went up 
to her for judgment; that she was ap- 
pointed to lead the armies which Barak was 
afraid to lead, and that she won the vic- 
tory. There was no question whether she 
was a “person. They do not quote that 
under the New Dispensation St. Paul said: 
‘There is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ.” They do not quote 
the great apostle when he said to the 
church: **Ye may all speak in turn, one by 
by one, that all may be edified.” ‘They do 
not remind us that the church was made 
up of men and women, and that other texts, 
now wrongly rendered, forbidding women 
to speak, makes St. Paul inconsistent with 
himself, which is not to be admitted. 
They do not quote his repeated direction 

hat the “husband should love his wife as 


God loves 
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his own body,” Christ loved the 
chureh and gave Himself for it,” and that 
“each husband in particular should so love 
his wife as himself.” 

How it would alter the tone of those 
who preach the subjection of women if 


as 


the above texts were put forward as they 
should be! Every husband who “loved 
his wife as his own body.” when he took 
his own body to vote, would take his wife 
with him to vote also. There would be 
small desire to rule over the wife on the 
part of husbands who would give them- 
selves to die for her as Christ did for the 
church, and that is what St. Paul said they 
should do. 

But equal human rights existed in prin- 
ciple long before any books were written, 
and they cannot be made or unmade by 
any texts. ‘They exist in the nature of 
things. They may be trampled down, as 
in the case of the slaves, or ignored, as in 
the ease of women. But they will be es- 
tablished. Le 8 

~~ 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


. 


Sixty-one men in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives on ‘Tuesday of 
last week honored themselves by voting 
for the bill for municipal suffrage for 
women. It is a record their children’s 
children will be proud to trace hereafter, 
and for which their mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters have reason to be proud to- 
day. Many thousands of women will be 
grateful to them, and they will have the 
pleasant consciousness which always fol- 
lows a just action. L. S. 

ee - 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The Lowell Mail, discussing woman suf- 
frage, and the recent action of our State 
Legislature on that question, says: 


“It is evident that the drift of the time 
is towards investing women with greater 
privileges and greater responsibilities. It 
is a part of the general upward movement, 
which looks to every individual to perform 
his part, and which accompanies privilege 
with responsibility. The claim for suf- 
frage is no longer greeted with derision. 
It is now met by the objection that women 
do not want it, and that they are not nat- 
urally fitted for such duties. On the other 
hand, it is evident enough that many of 
them do want it. and one has only to look 
about him to see what women are doing in 
churches, mission enterprises, educational 
and charitable movements, to see that they 
are rapidly becoming fitted to take a part 
in the government of the community. It 
is noticeable, too, that public sentiment is 
setting in the same direction. It is seen in 
the changed tone of leading newspapers, 
in the votes and debates in the legislatures 
of the States, and in Canada and England, 
It is no longer a question if woman is to 
have a new sphere; she has it already, and 
to-day she is serving on school committees, 
on State Commissions, and on various goy- 
erning boards. Legislators do well to go 
slowly in extending the suffrage. ‘They are 
ready to go as fast as public sentiment 
moves, and they cannot well be expected 
to go faster. Public sentiment is moving 
and legislators will perforce move with it. 
The suffrage will not come this year, and 
may not come next, but the indications are 
strong that it cannot long be withbeld.” 

Suffragists hail with delight the sign 
which the Lowell Mail gives. Editors 
who see the tendency of events with friend- 
ly eyes can shorten the distance to the 
final victory, if they will do as the Mail has 
done, and help their readers to come on to 
the side of equal rights for women. 


L. 8. 
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APPEAL TO BOSTON WOMEN. 


The following circular has been address- 
ed to the women tax-payers and others of 
Boston, by the Chairman of the Rallying 
Committee of Women Voters, in the inter- 
est of school suffrage : 

No. 5 PARK STREET, } 
Boston, MAY 12. 1885. 5 

Dear Madam,—We address you as a tax- 
payer of Boston, as a citizen, and as a 
friend of education. Will you not help 
choose the best men and women, irrespective 
of party. at the next election, as members 
of the Boston School Committee? ‘To do 
this is both your right and your duty 
equally with men. It will cost you noth- 
ing. All you have to do is to make appli- 
‘ation to be registered. Women who pay 
no taxes can also become qualified voters 
by the payment of a fifty-cent poll tax. 

A lady will be in attendance at the office 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park 
Street. every day (except Sunday) from 
10 A. M. to1 P. M. to meet you and give 
you full information. She will go with 
you if you desire. Please bring with you 
your last year’s tax-receipt. Hoping you 
will come and see us at your earliest con- 
venience, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Lypia‘E. HvuTcuines, 
Chairman Rallying Committee. 


~oo —_—_— 
WESTBOROUGH WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 


At the last meeting of the Westborough 
League they voted to have another publie 
meeting in Henry Hall, May 20. The 
members seem enthusiastic. A conven- 
tion was held there March 9, and the 
league organized soon after. We hope the 
league will see that Representative Har- 
vey, who voted against the municipal 
woman suflrage bill, is not renominated or 
re-elected to the Legislature. 





TWO WEEKS IN THE SOUTH---THE GULF 
COAST. 


Several visits to the New Orleans Expo- 
sition brought me in contact with people 
from every part of the South and West 

It seemed 
South west 


‘Texas was largely represented. 
strange to find a South and 
stretching away towards the tropics, peo- 
pled with men and women ef our own 
race, and young men and 
maidens many hundred miles north and 
east to New Orleans. The city itself was 
a continual surprise. So were the sugar 
and rice plantations, the orange groves, 
the palms, magnolias, live-oaks, and china 
trees. the great river, moving with resist- 
less force through its wide alluvial plain, 
the swamps, with uncouth alligators sun- 
ning themselves on logs and hummocks, 
and deadly moccasins slipping stealthily 
through the tangled grass. But in noth- 
ing was I more surprised than in the soil 
and climate of the coast bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, usually supposed by 
strangers to be a region of marsh and ma- 
laria with an unproductive soil and a de- 
bilitating climate. Such is not its gen- 
eral character. During the month of 
April there was not a single sultry day, 
Less than one-sixth of the area is marsh, 
and most of that is reclaimable and valua- 
ble for rice-culture. Another one-sixth, 
the pine hills, may be considered compara- 
tively unproductive. But even these are 
valuable for lumber and for fruit. They 
abound in clear streams and rise to an ele- 
vation of several hundred feet. The blutt 
lands which skirt the rivers are among the 
most fertile and valuable in the country. 
Ilere are stately homes surrounded with 
majestic live-oaks, with never-failing 
springs, and with vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers throughout the entire year. 

My brief visit to the shores of Mobile 

juy gave mea very favorable impression 

of the ‘pine flats” which border the Gulf. 
This impression was contirmed by a visit 
to Ocean Springs, Mississippi, one of many 
watering-places upon our Southern coast. 
Ifere, in early April, | saw for the first 
time the lovely ‘Cherokee rose”? covering 
trees and hedges with a wealth of fragrant, 
snow-white blossoms. 

The shore is gently undulating, the soil 
dry and sandy buc fertile, the air free from 
the oppressive humidity of the Mississippi 
valley, the temperature at all seasons con- 
sistent with life in the openair. ‘The ever- 
green foliage gives an aspect of perpetual 
verdure. In winter the atmosphere is 
warmed and in summer cooled by breezes 
from the southern The country in- 
land is gently rolling, and covered with a 
majestic growth of long-leaved pines. It 
is sparsely settled, indeed almost uninhab- 
ited. Charcoal, turpentine, and lumber 
are at present the only industries. Yet it 
is capable of profitable cultivation ‘with a 
little help’ from fertilizers. Cattle live 


sending its 


sei. 


the year round on the native grasses. 
Fruit of almost every kind, including 


peaches, grapes, figs, and guavas, grow in 
profusion, while excellent fish and oysters 
abound. The unequalled winter advan- 
tages of the Gulf-shore for pleasure-seekers 
and invalids will some day be appreciated. 
‘To-day land can be bought in large tracts 
in many localities at less than a dollar per 
acre. 

One of the most interesting conversa- 
tions [ had in the South was with an an- 
cient negro namd Andrews, more than 
eighty years of age, who lives with his 
children in a log-hut in the pine woods, a 
few miles back of Ocean Springs. Walk- 
ing with a friend who has recently bought 
20,000 acres of these lands, I proposed that 
we should try to ascertain their agricultur- 
al value from some one who knew by per- 
sonal experience what they would produce. 
Accordingly, seeing a lonely hut in a 
clearing of the forest. we called on Uncle 
Andrews.” ‘The old man, just returned 
from fishing, greeted us politely, laid 
down his hoe, and invited us to a seat upon 
the fence. His replies to our searching 
series of interrogations would have done 
credit to the most intelligent Northern 
farmer. He spoke clearly, considerately, 
and to the point, giving facts in support 
of every opinion he expressed, and show- 
ing upon subjects within the range of his 
experience a mind singularly alert and a 
judgment based upon observation and re- 
flection. I said to myself: “If this man is 
a fair specimen of his race, it is a thousand 
pities that each family should not have re- 
ceived in the reconstruction Wendell Phil- 
lips’ proposed Government donation of 
‘forty acres and a mule.’ ” 

My impressions of the Southern people 
were unexpectedly favorable. Of course 
strangers do not always speak their minds 
freely to mere travelling acquaintances. 
Therefore I draw no premature conclusions 
from the fact that those with whom I con- 
versed seemed surprisingly free from sec- 
tional bitterness, and disposed to welcome 
Northern people, capital, and ideas. The 
change in this respect within the past fif- 
teen years struck me as very marked, and 
the acceptance of the results of the war, as 
genuine so far as secession and slavery 
are concerned. ‘The treatment of the col- 





ored people seemed personally kind and 
friendly, but always unmistakably as infe- 
riors. More and I was 
that the of the freedman from 
a chattel to a citizen has been in the past 
and will be in the future due largely to 


more convinced 


progress 


| the fact of his enfranchisement. 


An instance of the class-prejudice which 
still survives will explain what I mean. 
One morning, while passing through north- 
western Georgia, a bright mulatto woman, 
respectably dressed, modest and ladylike 
in appearance, came upon the platform 
in front of my car, in which were only 
about six passengers all told. She looked 
in wistfully, and then, as she turned to the 
smoking-car in front, blue with tobacco- 
smoke, and crowded with coarse-looking 
men of all colors, she shrank back, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, dear! how can I bear that 
tobacco-smoke?”’ But there was nothing 
else for her todo. The inexorable spirit 
of caste, defiant of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, stood like the angel with flaming 
sword at the door of our travelling Eden, 
(he-den?) and the poor woman went tim- 
idly into the noisome quarters allotted to 
her, and sat down pale with nausea. In 
the course of the day, I mentioned this in- 
cident toa jovial, talkative gentleman from 


Columbus, Miss., and asked him if he did | 


not think it a relic of barbarism. His 
manner changed at once, and he said curt- 
ly: 

“I suppose you know that the woman 
was a prostitute.” 

“She did not have the 
one,” I replied. 

“Sir,” said he, “every colored woman is 
unchaste, and every 
thief.” 

This was so contrary to the spirit and 
temper expressed by all the Southerners 
with whom I had hitherto conversed, that 
I asked in surprise, ‘*May I ask where you 
were born?” 

“in New York City.” 

‘**[ thought so,” I exclaimed. ‘You are 
the first man I have met in the South who 
has made so sweeping and cruel a state- 
ment.” 

but the general verdict was that the col- 
ored people as a rule are shiftless and im- 
provident, coarse and brutal, taking no 
thought for the morrow; a race of “*hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” Doubt- 
less the wish is often father to the thought, 
Of course I saw many who answered that 
description. But I saw others filling po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility, as 
switchmen, hackmen, overseers, mechan- 
ics, Watchmen, ete , and some of the most 
shiftless and degraded persons I saw were 
whites. Yet the very men who pronounced 
the freedmen a race of hopeless paupers 


colored man is a 


and expressed a horror of **negro domina- 
tion,”’ would asseverate in the next breath 
that *-of course his rights must be respect- 
ed.” 

On one point all agreed—that the curse 
of the South is its illiteracy, and that in 
education is its only hope. Nodirect com- 
plaint was made of negro suffrage; only 
its ignorance and susceptibility to the ma- 
nipulation of demagogues. Think of this, 
in a community thirty years ago composed 
entirely of masters and slaves! Negro 
suffrage Is on the whole a success; but 
woman suffrage on an educational qualifi- 
cation will, I fully believe, ere long be- 
come in the South a social and political 
necessity. H. B. B. 

*“o-- - 


THE MELROSE LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Malden Woman Suffrage League is 
now fully organized. 
follows: 


The officers are as 


P+ esident—Mrs. Sarah Burton. 

Vice-resident—Miss Maria Wilson. 

Secretary—Miss Mara Pratt. 

Treasurer—Miss Ida Mackenzie. 

Directors—Mrs. Annie Mocdy, Mr. Seth Jones, 
Mrs. L. W. Mooney, Mrs. Albert Sargent, Mr. 
Frank Willard, Miss Eloise Sears, Mrs. Carrie 
P. Lacoste. 

MARA Pratt, Secretary. 
oe — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LYNN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Only a half century has passed since 
the birth of the woman suftrage reform 
movement in this country, and yet many 
are dismayed and discouraged that the 
time and effort given to it have won no 
greater advancement, and that all attempts 
to gain a place for it upon the statute 
books of this State have met with active 
remonstrance. But a different and more 
encouraging aspect was presented to those 
who were fortunate enough to jisten to the 
eloquent words of Mrs. Livermore uttered 
at a convention recently held in this city. 
She vividly set forth some of the advan- 
tuges, not only to women but to the coun- 
try, gained by the agitation and the ques- 
tions arising out of it. such as the organiza- 
tion of Woman’s Mission Boards, and va- 
rious societies, religious, humane, and 
charitable. originated and carried on by 
women. ‘These were unthought of fifty 
years ago. The opening of nearly all our 
colleges to woinen, and the increased num- 
ber of occupations open to them, represent 
some of the benetits which the sanguine of 
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the advocates of woman suffrage believe 
would only follow after it became a fact, 

When we consider the magnitude of this 
demand—the enfranchisement of the w hole 
sex—made purely upon the ground of 
right and justice, readers of history who 
have observed great advances made Only 
in long periods of time may well be as 
tonished that such 
made in such a vouthful nation. 

Upon the cause at large, then,there rests 
no reason for discouragement, but in SC. 
tions of the work, and in special localities 
there are the usual obstacles—of prejudice 
indifference, and the hurried life of Ameri. 
can people, especially of its women, tilled 
with other interests. To these we may 
add the general prosperity which makes 
the majority of our women, all but the 
lowest and poorest, contented with their 
lot and oblivious of others who are less 80, 

Perhaps a slight sketch of the struggle 
for existence of the Woman Suffrage Clap 
of Lynn during this winter may be only 
similar to the experiences of many others 
but we can at least report some good earn. 
est. work, if not very astounding results, 
Located almost within sight of the State 
House, it might be expected that we should 
have a large and flourishing club, but with 
a membership of eighty or more, the work. 
ers are very few. One reasonis that many 
of our ladies are among the working force 
of the New England Women’s Club. Some 
belong to the National Association. A 


as. 
progress has been 


| year ago the club revived after three or 
appearance of | 


four years of ipanition, and in the fall 
placed upon our school committee two la- 
dies who seem to be admirably fulfilling 
the obligations charged upon them. A 
gentleman who was ove of the old mem- 
bers of the board enthusiastically re 
marked of one of these, after the second 
session at which ladies had been present,— 

“Why, she is wonderful; she has gone 
right into the work; she has visited schools 
already, and knows about matters whieh I 
have not been able to get at in the three 
years | have been on the board.” 

The club has held public meetings once 
a fortnight during the winter in the hall of 
a kindred society,—the W. C. 'T. U..—but 
the attendance has almost been confined 
to the officers. This was owing partly to 
the fact that our evenings have been the 
very coldest nights of this cold winter, 
Occasionally, extra attractions, laborious- 


ly advertised, have called out an extra 
audience, but generally in this manufae- 


turing city of fifty thousand inhabitants 
and twenty-two churches, every evening 
is filled with entertainments, public and 
private, to the detriment of the woman suf- 
frage meetings. 

To the friends of the cause the prospect 
has at times looked discouraging, and we 
have almost longed for some special issue 
like that which called out the registra- 
tion of somany voters in our sister town of 
Woburn last fall. Owing to the persistent 
refusal of our president and some other of- 
ficers to give up the ship, we have main- 
tained our existence through the winter, 
and believe that the future is better as- 
sured. We have made ourselves recog- 
nized in the city through the press, and on 
the ninth of April a successful convention 
was held in the popular hall of the Y. M. 
C. A., under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Association. The afternoon session 
of this Convention was addressed by Miss 
Cora Scott Pond and Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
who had made themselves popular by a 
previous visit, and by Mrs. Claflin, whose 
excellent treatment of Henry George's 
theories on Politica’ Economy before the 
Woman's Club last year had prepared for 
her a cordial reception on this, her second 
appearance in Lynn. The attendance was 
good, and attention evidently appreciative; 
and in the evening a large audience gath- 
ered, to the full capacity of the hall, to 
listen to Mrs. Livermore and to Mr. Garri- 
son, whose name is highly revered in the 
city which was for so many years the resi- 
dence of his honored father, and where his 
own boyhood and early manhood were 
spent. Though Mrs. Livermore is no 
stranger to Lynn audiences, we have never 
listened to her with more grateful pride 
than on this occasion, when her eloquent 
sentences seemed the very overflowing of 
her true, noble-hearted womanhood. 

The next regular meeting of the club 
was addressed on Saturday evening, April 
25, by Miss Abby W. May, on ‘School 
Suffrage.” Without any attempt at ora- 
torical effect, she gave us a straightfor- 
ward, practical, common-sense talk on the 
subject with which she is so familiar, leav- 
ing us many a hint to take home and think 
upon for future use. The suggestion is 
now being agitated among our members, 
although it has not yet been officially pre 
sented to the club, of requesting the city 
officers to appoint one or more days before 
the summer vacation—perhaps in June— 
to receive the registration of women a 
voters, while the influence of the winter's 
work is fresh in mind. This would ac- 
commodate many who do not return from 
their summer excursions until after Sep- 
tember 15. L. M. L- 

Lynn, May 12, 1885. 
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KIND WORDS FROM MISS ALCOTT. 


A letter just received from Miss Alcott, 
which we are permitted to print, contains 
the following very pleasant words about 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL: 

It is the only paper I take, and I find it 
invaluable to mein many ways. It gives 
the information about women’s work and 
wants which we all need: inspires the 
weak and doubting with fresh courage 
and hope by its record of unfailing loy- 
alty in the faithful few who stand fast 
year after year, and is a part of the educa- 
tion which is to fit us for the duties, honors, 
and liberties which will surely come when 
we are ready for them. 

I read it. lend it to my neighbors, and 
send it to hospitals, prisons, country li- 
braries, or lonely souls longing for encour- 
agement as they sit waiting hopefully in 
the quiet corners of the world out of which 
often come brave workers and noble lives. 

Wher pen-work is allowed, I shall try 
to carry out my long-cherished plan of a 
story for women told in the columns of 
their paper. Meanwhile | wish it all sue- 
cess, more generous bequests, and a wider 
tield of usefulness. 

Cordially yours, 
lL. M. ALCoTT. 

Concord, Mass., Moy 12. 1885. 
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MONTHLY MEETING --NEW YORK CITY 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage Society 
was held at the residence of the president, 
Mrs. C. S. Lozier, M. D., 103 West 48th 
Street. The president in the chair. 

After the usual reports, Rev. E. H. Eat- 
on spoke with great earnestness, tracing 
the slow growth of woman's position from 
that of slavery in savage races to the com- 
parative freedom of to-day. It is because 
womnn’s place is home that her influence 
is needed in the world at large. He closed 
with a very beautiful illustration from a 
Persian fable, in which man, asking for 
guidance in his first steps from Paradise, 
was told to look ever upwards at the sun, 
while woman was told that she must look 
upon the flowers and herbage of mother- 
earth. He would have this modified so 
that man and woman both should look 
sometimes upwards to the sun for light, 
and sometimes humbly on the earth for 
guidance in domestic duties. 

Mrs. Blake described the work in the 
Legislature, and the scene when the vote 
was taken on the bill. She also read a let- 
ter from Major J. A. Pickler, of Dakota, 
and one from the Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction in this State, Mr. Wm. B. Rug- 
gles. in which he expressed his regret that 
action had not been taken by this Legisla- 
ture in so amending the school-law as 
to place beyond doubt the right of the 
mothers of the State to vote at school 
meetings. He pledged himself to see that 
at an early date next year a bill to secure 
this right should be introduced. 

Mrs. ! lake presented a reselution of 
thanks to Messrs. Finn, Oliver, Brennan, 
Riley, Smith, Rosenthal, MeGolderick, 
Kenny, Haggerty, Barnum, and Gerety.— 
members of Assembly from New York 
City who voted for the bill. 

Mr. H. Willeox urged women to offer 
themselves for registration, and endeavor 
to vote at all elections. He believed that 
there was no law in the State to prevent 
them, and that no legal ground for refusing 
to receive women’s votes could be found. 
He described the experience of women in 
Albany who tried to vote. 

Remarks were made by Mrs. Lozier, Mr. 
A. O. Willcox, Mrs. Newell, and others. 

A MEMBER. 

New York, May 14, 1885. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS W. S$. A. 


The May meeting of the Minneapolis 
Woman Suffrage Society was held the first 
Saturday of the month, in the Swedenbor- 
gian Church, the president, Mrs. Martha 
Angle Dorsett. in the chair. 

Mrs. Carpenter read a paper. ‘The mem- 
hers present gave their reasons for desir- 
ing the ballot, for the benefit of a Turkish 
gentleman, who was attending a suffrage 
meeting for the first time. He had never 
heard of woman suffrage before, but an- 
nounced himself as soundly converted, 
and in an interesting talk about the wom- 
en of his country, regretted that they had 
not the same rights and privileges as the 
women in America. 
eee 


THE TOLEDO W. S$. A. 


The May meeting of the Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Association was held on the first 
Wednesday in the month. 

Mrs. Bailey, Miss Mott, and Mrs. Col- 
lins were chosen delegates to the State 
Convention at Painesville. 

The corresponding secretary reported a 
communication from the Hon. Wm. Beat- 
ty, in answer to an inquiry from her about 
reported legislation for women. ‘This 
proved to be the so-called Hadley Bill of- 
fered this winter, and whose chief feature 
is the power given to married women to 
lease their property for three years, amend- 
ing by this the bill passed April 18, 1884, 
which took from women the right they be- 
fore had to lease without limitation. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


In regard to the **dower bill,” Mr. Beat- 
| ty thought any legislation at present hope- 
The chairman of the judiciary com- 
inittee, though not personally opposed to 
it. said these questions had occupied seri- 
some years without 


less. 


ous thought during 
effect. 

A letter was Mrs. Wall, of 
Akron, and from Mrs. Kate b. 
Sherwood, of the Woman's Relief Corps, 
acknowledging the receipt of the contribu- 
tion of the sutlrage association for the re- 
lief of Anna Ella Carroll and Mother Bick- 
erdyke. The case of Miss Sweet was dis- 
cussed, and the actiédn of 
Kennedy in meting out equal punishment 
for equal sin received commendation. 

Cireulars from Mrs. Smith, of the Indus- 
trial League, were distributed; the de- 
sired statistics obtained regarding women 
wage-workers in Toledo read; and means 
discussed for obtaining further knowledge. 

The action of the Legislature of Rhode 
Island in deciding, by a large majority of 
votes, to submit the suffrage 
amendment to the people, elicited great re- 
joicing, and the meeting adjourned to the 
first Wednesday in June. 
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THE WAPELLO COUNTY SOCIETY. 


read from 
nnother 


Police Judge 


woman 


Orrumwa, [a., MAY 4, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our society is small, but we hold regu- 
lar me-tings every month, at which, after 
the regular business is disposed of, original 
articles followed by discussion are given. 
Selections are read and discussed, and a 
biographical sketch of some noted woman 
is read, to be followed at the next meeting 
by an essay On the same character. 

At our last meeting, April 6, a bio- 
graphical sketch of *Alice@ Carey” was 
read, also au original article, **Our Heroes,” 
and selections the JOURNAL and 
other papers were given. 

The best method of reaching and organ- 
izing the surrounding small places was 
discussed, and Miss Ellen Armstrong was 
employed by the Society to work in that 
direction this month, and report progress 
at our May meeting. It is hoped that the 
County may be organized and a Conven- 
tion held soon, or before the meeting of 
the next legislature. 

Our cause is growing. The remonstrants 
who come to the front will do as much as 
anything to arouse the inactive women to 
see the right. [have been watching with 
a great deal of interest the gains that have 
‘been made in the past year in the different 
States and Territories, and am much en- 
couraged,—sure of the ultimate result— 
woman's enfranchisement. 

A. L. RoBiInson. 


from 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

The New York Legislature will proba- 
bly adjourn without further action on the 
suffrage bill. A reconsideration of a vote 
should not be attempted unless success is 
assured, and only a happy combination of 
circumstances would make it certain that 
all our friends would be present if it were 
called up. As it is, we have had a hand- 
some support, and although the enemy 
gained a temporary victory, the contest 
was so close that, considering they had 
all the power of entrenched position, and 
the status quo, the real success may be 
fairly claimed as ours. One of our staunch- 
est friends in the Legislature writes that 
the impression now left on that body is a 
strong one, and that to reconsider the vote 
and not carry it would be ‘ta calamity.” 

The immediate thing to do is to organ- 
ize for the next fight. I will say to our 
friends throughout the State, that they 
should begin at once to make arrange- 
ments to send to the next Legislature only 
men who are pledged to our cause. In 
every district where a man voted against 
the bill, he should be, if possible, defeated 
in nomination. Remember that it is fat 
better to prevent the nomination of an op- 
ponent than to defeat him at the polls. It 
is more easily accomplished also. Politi- 
cians fear their shadows. Above all else, 
they desire success. Next fall, as there 
will be a governor and senatdrs as well as 
assemblymen chosen, the elections wtll be 
unusually important. A man obnoxious 
to any considerable portion of the commu- 
nity. even to the women, will not be as 
available a candidate as one who is not. 
Intelligent advocates of our cause can, by 
dropping a hint from time to time, do 
much to secure a feeling against the man 
who has opposed us. 

It may seem very early to say this, and 
to plan for its successor before the present 
Legislature has adjourned. But it is not 
at all too soon to begin the next campaign. 
Let each friend see persons from different 
parts of his or her district during the sum- 
mer, and we can do much to influence the 
result next fall. 

I am now planning for myself an extend- 
ed tour through the State. I intend to go, 
as I did last year, into every county that 
was represented by a member who voted 
no. I shall be glad to hear from friends 
in any part of the State in regard to speak- 
ing for them. 








One thing more. It is not too soon to 
begin to collect signatures to petitions for 
presentation to the Legislature next win- 
ter. ‘The form adopted for this year is as 
follows: 


To the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York: 


Ibe undersigned citizens of ——— Coun- 
ty do respectfully request your honorable bodies 
to enact such legislation as shall enfranchise the 
women citizens of the State. 

Copy this form, filling in the name of 
county, or cut it out and paste it on a piece 
of paper. Obtain as many names as pos- 
sible of both men and women. 

Among the many stories of heroism that 
I have heard, none was ever more interest- 
ing to me than that of the charge of the 
Union soldiers up the heights of Vicksburg. 
Again and again was the column shattered 
and arrested in its advance as officers and 
men fell before the deadly fire from the 
fort, but after each such check the word 
rang down the lines: ‘Close ranks and 
forward!* Every time there was a gal- 
lant response. Fresh men took the places 
of those who had fallen, and steadily the 
column made its way up that slope till the 
fortress, which had been declared impreg- 
nable, was reached and captured, 

We have had a check, but it is only a 
check, in our advance. We are nearer the 
citadel than ever before: It needs only a 
brave push to carry it by storm, Let the 
order ring down the lines: 

Close ranks and forward !” 

L. Dp. B. 

New York, May 12, 1885. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending April 28, 1885, as fol- 
lows: 

Mary P. C. Hooper, New York, N. Y., 
Grated Shovel. 

Betsey A. Maxey, Knoxville, Il., Car- 
Coupling. 

Lucinda Meekin, Cedar ‘Town, Ga., Ve- 
hicle Wheel-hub. 

Anna A. Wysong, Baltimore, Md., Lron- 
ing-Board and Table. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The programme for the annual meeting 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is an especially attractive one 
this year. Itis published in another col- 
umn. 

The suffragists of Belmont have held a 
second meeting, and have taken steps to 
form.a non-partisan Woman  Suflrage 
League. 

The Boston Cooking School is closed 
for the season, after doing a great deal of 
good. It will open in the fall, and there 
should be a large attendance. 





The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnmw will be 
held at Wellesley College, on Saturday, 
May 16, at 3 P.M. 

Rev. D. P. Livermore is among the con- 
tributors to the woman suffrage depart- 
ment of the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, 
edited by Miss Hindman. 

Out of thirty-two young men of New 
York City, who were examined this year 
for West Point cadetships, only nine were 
accepted as physically sound. They will 
all be voters. 

The New York Home Journal devotes its 
leading editorial this week to woman suf- 
frage. It also copies Governor Warren's 
letter, which is receiving wide circulation 
through the press. 

At the temperance meeting in Tremont 
Temple, on Monday last, Mrs. Livermore 
struck the key-note when she said: ‘You 
will never, never carry the temperance 
cause till we have woman suffrage.”” And 
the temperance people are learning that 
lesson. = 

Under the heading ‘*The Anti-Suffrage 
Rib,” the Christian Register, in a bright 
and spicy article, makes fun of the Congre- 
gationalist’s anatomical argument against 
woman suffrage. based on the derivation 
of Eve fromaribof Adam. Dr. Dexter's 
logic is turned against himself very effect- 
ively. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, who are doing excellent work as 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, desire to hear from all 
persons who want meetings in their re- 
spective towns. ‘Their address is 53 East 
Chester Park. Let them have the largest 
co-operation. 

The New York Independent prints the re- 
cent letter of Governor Warren, of Wyom- 
ing, on woman suffrage, and says: ‘This, 
in the facts recited, is certainly a very 
strong statement in favor of woman suf- 
frage. The results of the experiment in 
Wyoming Territory have not been harmful 
to either sex, but rather beneficial to so- 
ciety; and the people there, according to 
Governor Warren, have no idea of chang- 
ing their law on this subject.” 

The Year Book of Boston University 
gives the present number of students in 
all departments as 620. Last year it was 
610; two years ago, 555; three years ago, 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


CARPETS 


—AT— 


DOBSON'’S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - - 
TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, - : 
LINOLEUMS, -— - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 


50 cents 


° - 60 cents 
$1.00 
- - 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





“DAISY” 


No large pillows 


needed, 


Will fit any size 


bed. 





Model in window 


AGENTS WANTED, % 


BEST 


PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


Wholesale & Retail 
at 


116Tremont St, Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 


AGENT FOR THE 


Patentee & Manuf, 





Send for Circular. 


IIN THE SWwWoOoRLD ! 














PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
and children, and when properly fitte 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dreas. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


hysicians. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





605. There has thus been a steady and 
healthy growth for four years. Of the 
present total, 223 have already received 
literary, scientific, or professional degrees. 
One hundred and one bachelors of arts are 
candidates for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. 

A woman suffrage petition, neatly tied 
by a tiny bow of white ribbon,—W. C. 'T. 
U. badge,—was sent on the 3d ult., by Mrs. 
Henrietta Briggs Wall, of the Akron, O., 
Franchise Committee of the Ohio W. C. 
TT. U., to each member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. At so late a date in the session a 
thorough publication of this action will 
probably be about the only good result. 
The Missouri W. C. IT’. U. has taken simi- 
lar action, but we have not yet learned 
what form of petition was chosen by them. 

At the May meeting of the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association in New York City, 
a proposition to build a lodging-house for 
women, modified on the plan of the lodg- 
ing-house of the ‘Tenth Ward Sanitary As- 
sociation, was discussed. Mrs. Wendt said 
that this plan would probably be carried 
out in September. Mrs. Holt and others 
reported having visited the public schools, 
and requested the teachers to impress up- 
on their pupils the advisability of having 
the garbage in their homes burned instead 
of thrown into the streets. This Society 
has with much energy secured the cleans- 
ing of the East-side slaughter-houses. 
Their committee visited them April 24, and 
reports great improvement since the pre- 
vious visit. 

Mr. W. D. Howells is engaged upon a 
new serial story for the Century Magazine, 
to follow ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
which will be finished in the August num- 
ber. The publication of the new story 
will be begun possibly during the autumn, 
and will be completed in six numbers of 
the magazine. It is said to deal with the 
fortunes of a country boy in Boston, and 
with the perplexities, on his account, of 
the minister who has tried to help him with 
advice; and will therefore illustrate phases 
of one of the peculiar questions of Ameri- 
van life. The situations will be fresh, and 
the characters a larger group than Mr. 
Howells usually brings upon the scene of 
one novel. In the minister, the readers of 
the Century will recognize one of the sub- 


ordinate characters of **The Rise of Silas 


Lapham.” 





WRONGS OF INDIAN WOMEN. 


Mrs.*A. 8. Quinton, of Philadelphia, has 
lately been giving to the Woman’s Indian 
Association, and to the Woman's Mission- 
ary Society in Brooklyn, an interesting 
but sad picture of the sufferings of our 
American Indians, and especially of In- 
dian women, in consequence of the neglect 
and unjust treatment of our Government. 

She says an old Indian said to her: “If 
we could have what was due us from Gov- 
ernment we would build our own school- 
houses and churches;” and an_ Indian 
woman said: ‘*‘We have waited long for 
the righting of our wrongs! Cannot some 
of the Christian women help us ?” 

A. H. H. 





“I HAVE NO APPETITE,” complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c¢, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buntons 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
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EN CHILEAVE 
AT LewanoosF rency Dve House, 
| !7 Tempce Prace , Boston Mass. 
NEW STYLE 


PARLOR SUIT. 


Elegant Bed Sofa and four Odd Easy Chairs in 
English Tapestry and Veloure fine work, at 


$90. 

HOLLAND Best Spring Fixtures, 
Brass Pulls, 3 by 6 ft., all 
colors, at 35c.; put up at 

SHADES ssc. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 

First Stairs South of Adams House. 
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MYSTERIES. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Where are you going, dear little feet? 
Restless, pattering things! 
Bearing your burdens soft and sweet 


Swift as the swallow'’s wings. 


What are you doing, dear little hands? 
Busy from morn till night! 

Counting the hours by golden sands, 
Charming with new delight! 


What are you saying, dear little tongue? 
Chattering all day long, 

Words that the wild birds teach their young— 
Sweeter than specch or song. 


What ure you seeking, wandering eyes? 
Gazing away to the west; 

Watching the rosy sunset skies, 
Where the day sinks to rest. 

Ah! little baby eyes of blue, 
Wandering dreams of yours, 

Life must be sweet when life is new, 
Long as the world endures! 

or - 


“ONE MORE FOR THE LIFEBOAT CREW!” 


BY MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 





The lads are afloat, they have launched the boat 
Where the moaning storm-birds flew. 
Oh, wife! from the shore they cry, “One more 
With strong, steady hand and true! 

There are lives to save, 

On the frothing wave— 
One more for the lifeboat crew!” 


**Nay, shiver not so that I seaward go, 
Nor sbrink from the night’s black hue; 
There is danger far where our brethren are, 
And the moments left grow few. 

There are lives to save 

From a yawning grave— 
One more for the lifeboat crew! 


“A kiss for the ways of our courtship days, 
A kiss for love’s Eden-view, 
When the white cliffs woke as the joy-bells broke, 
And home held a glory new. 
Heavet.’s help I crave! 
There are lives to save— 
One more for the lifeboat crew! 


“This kiss, my sweet, till again we meet, 
And another I leave with you 
For the babe at rest on your brave, brave breast— 
God keep my little lad true, 
And strengthen his soul 
When the deep waves roll 
A call for the lifeboat crew! — (Quiver. 


oe - 


A FLOOD IN SPRING. 





BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


All night the roaring dark fell loud 
About the streaming storm-lashed eaves; 
All night the darkened panes were swashed 
With dripping sprays of ivy-leaves. 
All night upon the rocking bough 
The bird sat close to the wet nest; 
Nor felt the windy grey drenched dawn 
Thrill into song within her breast. 
All night the voiceless meadow-brooks, 
The silver secrets of the mead, 
Guessed at but by the crowding flowers, 
Rose in their plashy beds of reed. 
Till on that glittering morn of May 
We rose up to the strangest sight— 
The waters out from vale to vale, 
May-meadows flooded in a night. 
Beneath our loved old meadow trees 
The summer sky spread broad and bright; 
The daisies, drowned in morning blue, 
All went to heaven in the night. 
And every bird that beats the air 
Has now a phantom brother dear, 
That flies with him through fairer skies, 
And sings a song 20 man can hear. 
And silver-footed clouds slow pace 
The path to church across the fields; 
And every where the strong brown earth 
To visionary depths now yields. 
And all our old familiar gates, 
That let us through but yester-morn 
To field-paths rambling through the dew 
And glades all blanched with fragrant thorn, 
Now open but to ghostly hands 
On footless depths of rosy dawn, 
And moist blue chasms of burning noon, 
And sunset hollows deep withdrawn. 
And the great stars come down at night 
And walk with men upon the earth, 
As when the sons of morning sang 
Of all fair things the primal birth. 
Old Saturn with bis belts of fire 
Majestic treads our pastures fair, 
And the sweet sister Pleiades 
Stream through the glen witb golden hair. 
And where we toiled now floats the cloud, 
And where we wept now burns the star; 
And from our narrow vexed to-day 
Open calm infinites afar. 
And all our common beaten paths 
Without a sound now break away, 
And show Giod’s heaven of love beneath, 
And in our dust fresh springs of day. 


Adie - - 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


Lois stitched away night and day at red 
shirts and blue, and white shirts and gray. 
They were the spells and talismans that 
kept her all the brightest days, as well as 
all the dark hours of the darkest ones, in 
the corner of the window of her dingy 
little room. 

It was not a dirty room. She kept it 
clean, but a mean yellow paper, and mean 
yellow doors, and a blackened ceiling, and 
second-hand furniture will look dingy ; and 
tasteful rooms, with flowers and birds, and 
pretty bits of lace eurtains, and all that, 
cannot be kept up by an honest woman 
who lives by making flannel shirts, and 
has a little sister to care for also. 

To be sure, Trot was the joy of Lois'’s 
life—the one thing she had left to love. 

Once they had been very happy. Their 
father, a merry, black-eyed sea-captain, 
had kept a home for them in a sweet coun- 
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try place. 
and curly-haired, had been like an elder 
sister to Lois. Oh, what merry times they 
had had! 

But the dear father’s ship went down one 
dreadful night, and when the news came 


his wife only lived long enough to kiss 


and Lois at eighteen and ‘Trot at eight 
were left alone in the world. 

The house was sold. ‘The orphans were 
not too well dealt with. ‘There were debts 
to be paid; and though one or two kind 
captains made up a purse for the little 
girls, they had families themselves, were 
not rich, and were men who were always 
on the wing. Still, there was enough to 
live on for a year, and Jack bade Lois be 
of good cheer. 

Jack was engaged to Lois. 
ended, he would be first mate, and then, 
if she would marry him, there would al- 
ways bea home for Trot. Lois would have 
married Jack if he had had no chance of 
promotion, and great as was her grief, his 
love kept her heart from breaking. 

But the clouds were gathering darker 
and darker about her young life. Jack 
sailed away one day, kissing her before he 
went with long, lingering kisses, and bid- 
ding her think only of his return. And, 
alas! that happened which happens now 
and then on the great ocean ; the vessel was 
not heard of again. It was never spoken; 
it did not arrive in port; no vestige of its 
existence was ever washed ashore where 
men who understood such things could 
find it. No figurehead, no streamer marked 
with a name, no bottle in which sowe bit 
of hurried writing told its fate. 

After a while the old sailors knew noth- 


This voyage | 





Their mother, bright-cheeked | mind. 


have. She would give it to her. 

Trot hid the treasure in the corner of 
her pocket-handkerchief, took home the 
pie, and kept her secret as she eat the pie 
with her coffee. 


| away she went, stealing out of the house 


| 
the little dead baby they put into her arms, | 


| 
| 





with great importance, and staring at the 
shops and pricing things, and finding noth- 
ing for ten cents that was worth buying. 
At last, in a small shop window, she saw 
some little pin-cushions—two scallop shells 


| set over a bit of colored satin, with a loop | 


of ribbon, to fasten to one's belt, or a nail. 
They might do, she thought. 

Alas! they were twenty cents apiece. 
But the half-grown girl behind the coun- 
ter was good-natured. 

“Look here,” she whispered to Trot, “I 
know how hard it is to get things when 
you're young and ain‘t earning yet. She 
charges twenty cents for these, but she 
buys them of an old sailor, who makes 
them himself, for tencents. You godown 
this street and along to a little yellow 
house. There are toy boats in the window, 
and parrots and bananas, and he’s an old 
man with a wooden leg; just ask him. 
He'll sell you one, I'm sure.” 

“It’s very nice of you to tell me,” said 
Trot, and with a grateful look sped away ; 
and though Lois would have expected to 


| see her killed outright, she did get safely 





ing ever would be heard of the ship, and 
they told Lois, whose heart still clung to 
hope. 

And now three years were gone, 
Lois stitched at the flannel shirts in her 
city room, and ‘Trot grew up thin and 
quiet and eager-eyed, wondering at fate, | 
and always looking back to the merry | 
Christmas days and midsummer holidays, 
and papa’s home-coming, and the curly- | 
haired mother who laughed so much, and | 
Lois, with dimples in her cheeks, walking | 
with Jack in the moonlight, and at her- | 
self, a rosy child, with store of dolls and | 
sugar plums and pretty pink and blue | 


and 


dresses, kisses innumerable, and she the 
pet of the household, as though she were 
some one else. 

Yet Lois loved her, and she always found 
herself in her arms when she awoke in the | 
morning. Only Lois was sad and poor, | 
and there seemed nothing bright in life. 

On her eleventh birthday, to be sure, she | 
had a surprise, a beautiful book with gilt 
covers and gay pictures. She did not 
guess how much night-work Lois had 
done to earn it, and now she was hard at 
work thinking what she should “do that 
she might give Lois a present on her birth- 
day. Lois would be twenty-one on the | 
third of May. 

To do this Trot knew she must earn 
some money. She could not sew well | 
enough, and though she was industrious, | 
and did all the housework, and bought the | 

| 
| 








provisions and cooked them, and helped 
carry home the bundles, that made no 


‘money. 


When Trot went to the baker’s for bread, 
or the butcher's for, say, a leg of mutton, 
or some sausages, or to the cheap store 
where coflee was cheaper than it was any- 
where else, she thought of this constantly. 

She asked the prices of pretty things in 
the shops, of collars and cuffs, of neckties, 
of books. of jewelry of the cheaper sort 
found in trimming stores. ‘Things seemed 
very dear to Trot, but one who only hoped 
might as well hope for dollars as cents. 
And sometimes Trot, lying alone in bed 
before Lois finished her work and came al- 
so to rest her pretty, weary head on the | 
coarse pillow-case, would wish that there 
were fairies like the fairies in her book, 
who came at night and put money into 
children’s shoes. At last, the very day be- 
fore Lois’ birthday, it seemed to ‘Trot that 
all this happened. 

Trot had a hole in her shoe, right in the 
sole close to the edge, where it was fas- | 
tened to the upper. It let in the water in | 
rainy weather. It was a trap for pebbles 
and splinters, so that ‘Trot was often com- | 
pelled to hop on one foot to a door-step and 
take the intruder out. And one day when 
she had been buying a small mince-pie, | 
not for dessert, but for dinner, something 
slipped in that hurt her a good deal, and 
seemed to her like a button. ‘But if itis | 
a button,” thought Trot, **Tll keep it. But- 
tons are useful.” 

She set her little basket down and held 
on by the area railing, and ran her finger 
into her shoe, and into her palm dropped 
a small shining silver thing—a ten-cent 
piece. Now ten cents is not a large sum, 
but when attained miraculously, at the 
moment when one had ceased to hope for 
anything, it might seem so at ‘Trot’s age. 

Some vague idea that fairies really were 
around actually thrilled the child. ‘Then 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








the substantial fact fixed itself in her 


| him 
| And now this worry. 
| borne better than unsartinty, be it ever so 


| drowned. 


through the crowds of drays and carriages 
at the water-side to the yellow house, 
where the little old man with his wooden 
leg kept his queer shop and, as the sign 
over the door declared, **boarders” also. 

Lame sailors smoked on the steps. One 
whittled at the end of the workroom. 

As Trot stood modestly waiting, a tall 
man with a long beard, who looked thin 
and ill and very sad, hurried past her and 
went upstairs. It was then the old man 
asked her what she wanted. 

“One of them cushings?” he repeated. 
“Well, my dear, ves. By thedozen is my 
rule, but I breaks rules for pretty little 
lassies like you. Will you have a blue, a 
pink, or a yaller silk one? Make up your 
mind, and Pll pitehdown what you choose. 
My darter fixes the silk, I gums the shells 
on and polishes them, and so they’re fin- 
ished. She’s at work upstairs now. So 
say which you want.” 

‘Blue, please,” said ‘Trot. 

Away stumped the old man. ‘Then he 
showed her the cushion, took the silver, 


| and went to hunt up a bit of paper to wrap 
| it up in. 


The whittling sailor then spoke 
to him. 
‘That poor chap looks rather blue,” he 


| said. 


“Ife is blue,” said the old sailor. ‘All 
that’s come and gone is nothing to this, he 
says. He hoped agin hope until now. 
But, you see, he’s looked for his gal a 
month now, and he can’t find her; and he 
says either she’s dead or married. I never 


| see a chap so mortal down in the mouth 
| afore.” 


‘Folks has lived through it and married 
other gals,” said the sailor, whittling hard 


| and turning very red. 


“Yes,” said the old man, **but don’t you 
see, he’s had three years on a desert island, 
and seen two men along with him die, one 
arter the other, and was at starvation’s 
door himself, when Captain Briggs picked 
that weak he couldn’t stand. 
Sartinty can be 


up, 


woful. Here, little lassie!” 

But Trot, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, did not even see the little package 
he held out to her. A memory of a nose 
and of hair like those of the tall man she 
had seen burst upon her. Jack had no 
beard, but oh,—but oh, she was strong in 
childish hope and that childish expectation 
of fine endings to real life stories which we 


| lose in after life. 


Lois would have sighed and gone away, 
but Trot clutched the old man’s jacket 
with her thin little hands. 


“Oh, please, sir,” she said, ‘toh, I be- | 


lieve it’s Jack. ITalways knew he wasn't 
Oh, please tell him that if he’s 
Jack, 'm Trot, and Lois is my sister. Oh, 
tell him! I think it’s Jack, and that it is 
Lois he is looking for. We're Captain 
Lee’s daughters. ‘Tell him—tell him!” 


‘Good Lord !** shouted the whittling sail- | 


or, dropping his knife. ‘‘It’s like a play. 


| The fellow is looking for Cap‘n Lee’s dar- 
| ter!” 


Up he went, five stairs at a time. Down 


| he came ina minute with the nian with | 
| the beard. 


“Where is she? Where is 
gasped. ‘This—this isn’t Trot?” 

“This isn’t Jack. Oh, dear, dear!” cried 
Trot. 
Oh, is it Jack Darrow?” 

**Where is Lois?” was all he answered. 

The whittling sailor wiped his eyes with 
a big red handkerchief, and the old man 
yelled ‘hurrah !” 

Then he crammed the pretty cushion 
into the child’s pocket, and she went away 
with her hand in the thin brown hand of 
Jack Darrow, and told him all as they has- 
tened along. . 


A present of some sort Lois should | 


Then, when all was tidy, | 


she?” he) 


“Only your nose—that looks like. | 


~ 


! 


Jack. “This is sudden. It might hurt 


| her.” 
So Trot climbed the stairs, thinking 
what she might say, and she came where 


Lois was at work, and said, **Lois, | want- 
ed to give you a birthday present, and the 
fairies put a ten-cent piece into the hole in 
my shoe, and I went to buy a pincushion, 
but I've got a bigger present than that. 
Guess what itis! It's—it’s Jack!” 

“The child is delirious.” shrieked Lois. 
“Oh, Trot—my little Trot!” 

“Oh, Lois,” said ‘Trot, **l’'m only prepar- 
| ing you. Jack has back! He's 
down stairs.” 

But Jack was upstairs by that time, 
and, for my part. [ think that joy, however 
sudden, seldom kills. 

“Oh, what a wonderful birthday present 
you brought me!" cooed Lois, embracing 
her sister next morning. “Oh, my pet, 

we shall all be happy together.” 

And so they were.—Selected. 


come 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS vs. MIND-CURE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have been waiting in the hope that 
Miss Alcott’s letter, published April 23, 
would be noticed by somebody acquainted 
with the subject of Christian healing. Her 
letter, voicing the experience of many 
who have tried the same mode of cure that 
she tried, with about the same results, 
was doubtless read by that class with sat- 
isfaction. Butthe mischief is that some of 
its readers, half-persuaded to put them- 
selves under the care of the ‘new school” 
practice, will be misled by it into the be- 
lief that ¢he ‘*mind-cure” treatment to 
which she was subjected is identical with 
the successful practice of the Christian 
Scientists. This is not so. There is a 
| method of treatment whereby one indiy- 
| idual mind, strong and dominative, may 
overbear another mind, weaker and hold- 
ing “beliefs” of disease. ‘This effort may 
effect the present result of dispelling the 
disorder of the patient, but when the 
change wrought by the stronger has run 
the length of the impression, the old train 
of thought returns, and the patientis back 
again, often worse than before. Some- 
times, as in Miss Alecott’s case, the other 
mind is weaker, and though willing, has 
only power to chase around the menta! con- 
sciousness of the subject, worrying or di- 
verting. but not soothing or uplifting , 

This is the method of the **mind-cure,” 
but it is not Christian Science—the science 
of the twofold healing of Jesus of Nazar- 





eth. What is the difference? everybody is 
asking. Of course, the question cannot be 


satisfactorily answered in a brief letter; 
but one difference may be noted which is 
the chief one, viz., that instead of over- 
bearing the patient’s mind from the belief 
that he has disease, into the belief that he 
has not, the scientist sets the patient free 
from any belief whatever. 

The true teacher of the science of mathe- 
matics does not conclude that his pupil un- 
| derstands ‘five times three” simply be- 
| cause he says “five times three are fifteen.” 
The boy believes the statement because he 
is told so. 
lief that five times three are sixteen till he 
knows or understands better. For the 
working of his simple problem, the belief 
that it is fifteen answers his purpose. But 
if temptation comes, or memory fails, he 
puts it down sixteen when his neighbor 
tells him Then his answer comes 
wrong. He must understand, not believe, 
the truth, in order to be reliable. 

So of ourselves. ‘lo conelude that we, 
as mind-emanations from Infinite mind- 
perfection, can be imperfect in any way, 
| is to be liable to be so whenever an errone- 
ous belief strays along. ‘lo show that this 
is impossible, is to be free according to the 
degree of our wisdom. 

‘The footsteps by which this true wisdom, 
or saving understanding, may be reached, 
| are taught by the founder of the science— 
Rev. M. B. G. Eddy. I am a witness of 
its power to heal from excruciating pain 
and sickness, more severe than Miss Alcott 
mentions, and it should be distinctly un- 
derstood that there are “healers” and heal- 
ers in the new departures in therapeutics. 

A SCIENTIST’S PATIENT. 

Boston, May 12, 1885. 


“oe? ~ 


THE MIND-CURE DEFENDED. 


80. 


Editors Woman’s Journal? 

I see in your JOURNAL a letter from Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott on what is popularly 
known as the **Mind-Cure.” Miss Alcott 
admits that it is founded upon a fact which 
no one denies, viz.: the power of mind 
over body, and that there is truth and help 
in it, if not overdone. Every physician, 
she says, has cases where the mind rules 
the body, and works wonders, with science 
to lenda hand. In the same sentence she 
applies the terms “blind,” “groping,” 
‘“self-delusion,” ete., to it, and finally 
warns those who practise it against coin- 
ing money ont of the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures. 
| All this may truly represent Miss Al- 


He is sometimes led to the be- | 


| 
“Go up and prepare her, Trot,” said | cott’s alternating experiences and final dis. 
| appointment in the effort to “undo in a 


| 











— 


month the overwork of twenty years,» 
Which she has not yet accomplished by 
any method of treatment. It docs not, 
however, voice the experiences or opinions 
of hundreds who have been saved and bene 
fited by the awakening of their higher life, 
It is doubtless difticult to subject a strong 
personality, and all its persistent tendep. 
cies, crystallized and intensified by years 
and success, to the control of the *sti}; 
small voice.” 

When we consider the power and au. 
thority of tradition and habit, the time 
needful for the reception and development 
of any new form of truth, it only seems 
wonderful that so many should have been 
found ready, and earnestly reaching out 
for it. 

We should regret if any woman could be 
found who should characterize Miss A). 
cott’s literary work, which has left a hap- 
py impress upon so many minds, as an ef- 
fort to coin money. It has been altogether 
“mind work.” From it she has received 
large material results, and probably does 
not feel that she has defrauded any one, 
though all may not gather alike, and some 
possibly not at all, help and inspiration 
from her pages. 

Where Miss Alcott has failed to receive 
on the one hand, or perceive on the other, 
multitudes are receiving and rejoicing in 
the new and better life which the practical 


application of truth is giving them. As I 
understand it, the mind-cure promises 


nothing in individual cases. As a princi- 
ple taught in God’s Word, it applies to 
every case, and its efficacy is being proven 
and accepted to an extent that promises 
all things to the trusting and faithful. 
While it calls into active exercise the high- 
est faculties of our being, it ignores no 
real aids, but subordinates all to an un- 
ceasing, practical 
“Trust in the Infinite,” 

for both soul and body. 

That its principles are destined to work 
as leaven in the iives of all, to regenerate 
and heal and bless, it hardly seems that 
any one can doubt who well understands 
the spirit of its teaching. TRUTH, 

Eau Claire, Wis., May 4, 1885. 

or 


“THE ENEMIES’ CORNER. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, under the 
head of **Again Defeated,” says: 


“The opponents of woman suffrage in 
the House yesterday contented themselves 
with simply listening to the speeches of 
the friends of the municipal suffrage meas- 
ure and then quietly voting down the bill 
without a word in reply. As the speakers 
in favor were neither so numerous nor so 
earnest as in past years, the ‘exhibition’ 
was far more tame than usual. ‘The vote, 
which was taken by a call of the yeas and 
nays, stood 61 to 130. ‘The bill regulating 
the employment of minors and women in 
mercantile establishments was also defeat- 
ed after a short discussion.” 

The Daily Journal says with a covert 
sneer, ‘The cause of woman suffrage does 
not gain ground very rapidly in our legis- 
lative bodies. Its advocates have superb 
courage.” and comments as follows: 


‘The cause of - woman suffrage met with 
its annual defeat at the hands of the Legis- 
lature yesterday, when the committee’s bill 
to extend to women the right of municipal 
suffrage was refused a third reading in the 
House by a vote of 61 to 130, with 7 pairs. 
Last year the vote on substituting a simi- 
lar bill for an adverse committee report 
was 50 to 144, with 11 pairs, the total re- 
corded expression this year showing 3 
gain of 7 in the aflirmative, and a loss of 
1S in the negative, a net gain for the suf- 
fragists of 25, against a net loss last year 
of 37. Expressed in another way, the 
vote, including pairs, this year was 33 per 
cent of the total vote, 28 per cent in 1884, 
and 35 per cent in 1883; so that, while 
showing a gain over last year, the cause 
has not recovered from its loss of the year 
previous to that and that was the smallest 
on record to that time. From the records 
obtainable it appears that, with the excep- 
tion of 1874 and 1875. some form of the 
woman suffrage question has been acted 
on by every Legislature since and includ- 
ing that of 1867, always with the same 
fate, although with varying degrees of un- 
favorable expression. 

‘Yesterday's debate was much shorter 
than is usually the case. It was voted 
late in the morning session, when the sub- 


ject was first taken up, to close debate at 


3.30 P. M., and the House immediately 
rose to its noon recess, so that it was not 
until after two o'clock that the first speech 
was made. The opponents had agreed to 
give all the time to the friends of the bill, 
so that not a word was uttered against it, 
while it was advocated by Messrs. Wadlin, 
of Reading, Smith, of Middlefield, Coflin, 
of Boston, Wilkinson, of Cambridge, and 
Bickford, of Lynn. ‘The vote stood, in- 
cluding pairs, 55 Republicans, 12 Demo- 
erats, 1 Independent. and 1 People’s yea; 
and 96 Republicans, 837 Democrats, 1 Inde- 
pendent Republican, 1 Independent, and 2 
People’s nay.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle says: 

**An acute French writer has observed 
that *woman’s evil genius is woman.” An 
instance of the truth of his dictum is fur- 
nished by the action of the New York la- 
dies who have united in a protest against 
the passage of the woman suftrage bill. 
They don’t want to vote themselves, and 
they don’t want to let any other women 
vote. The billin question was drawn by 
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t clever and irrepressible propagandist 
of ‘advanced ideas,’ Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
lake. Itis a bill with a stump speech in 
its belly. and no member of the Legisla- 
ture seems to have been able to meet and 
overthrow its propositions. But just as 
the Assembly had agreed to surrender un- 
conditionally, along comes this chilling 
counterblast from the ‘leading ladies’ of 
the Metropolis. With such antagonists 
Mrs. Blake and her friends will not stoop 
toargue. They have won an immortality 
of wrath, and will be known evermore as 
‘hateful, envious, spiteful things.’ 


tha 


The New York Nation svys: 

A new woman suffrage bill has been in- 
troduced in the New York Legislature, 
and one of the old-fashioned conventions 
has been sitting in this city during the past 
week. Woman suffrage in this State in- 
herited much of the reformatory zeal which 
lost its occupation by the emancipation of 
the slaves and the close of the war, and 
was urged upon the Constitutional Con- 
yention of 1866 by so respectable an advo- 
eate as George William Curtis, and, if we 
remember rightly, had Henry Ward Beech- 
eras president of the Association in this 
city. But it received a severe blow from 
the figure cut by many of its leading sup- 
porters in the ‘Tilton-Beecher scandal. and 
by the adhesion of Victoria Woodhull and 
some other women of her kind. From this 
it can hardly be said ever to have recover- 
ed. Reformers who were at all squeamish 
about the company th y kept began to 
fight shy of it, and it came to have in the 
eves of the general public the air of being 
the first stage on the road to something in 
the nature of ‘free love.’ In factif it were 
not for the greater respectabil ty of the 
Assoviations in Massachusetts, and the ad- 
option of woman suffrage in some of the ex- 
treme Western States and Territories, the 
movement would have kept itself alive here 
with great difficulty. The agitators here 
have of late addressed themselves almost 
exclusively to the Legislature, the mem- 
bers of which they threaten or cajole with 
considerable effect.” 

Under the head of ‘*‘Woman Suffrage 
Talk,” the Boston Record said: 


“The House has assigned the woman 
suffrage bill to next Tuesday for debate. 
There is no performance in which the Leg- 
islature engages more utterly useless than 
this annual speech-making on the subject 
of female suffrage. If it is really neces- 
sary to have it onee a year, there is cer- 
tainly no need of taking up the time of the 
Legislature with it: a better arrangement 
would be for those members who can’t 
get along without it to meet by them- 
selves some Saturday afternoon, deliver 
their arguments at each other, and let the 
bill be voted down as usual, but without 
the dreary talk that now accompanies the 
performance.” 

The Boston Herald said: 

‘This comes up to-day in the Legislature. 
Its annual period has arrived. The argu- 
ments in its favor areall arranged in the 
minds of those who propose to champion 
the cause. They are not new arguments; 
in fact, the State has been familiar with 
them for many years. They make about 
the same impression one year with an- 
other. The vote in favor of introducing 
this species of suflrage varies with the 
varying years. Sometimes it is very heavy 
against it, and this has been mostly its fate 
of late. Sometimes it rises to results more 
hopeful in point of numbers. But there is 
no essential change. ‘There never has been 
any. Witha large vote given their ‘cause,’ 
the women suffragists have not really been 
a whit nearer establishing it in the legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts than with a small 
one. ‘Those who advocate it have found 
employment for their time for many win- 
ters before the legislative committee on 
the subject. They have edified thit com- 
mittee with oratory, and they have oceu- 
pied it with their appeals. They have ob- 
structed its proceedings somewhat with 
the consideration of their case; but this 
not very greatly in the more recent ses- 
sions. Everything is, in a sense, uncer- 
tain in this world. We don’t know that 
the State House will stand from day to 
day; we don’t know that the majority of 
its legislators will be within its walls; but 
we do know that, if the State House does 
stand and the majority of its legislators do 
get into it, the woman suffrage matter will 
be put before them for consideration. And 
we do know, also, that inevitable defeat 
always awaits it. ‘Why let it go on, then?’ 
it may be asked. Because those concern- 
ed in it desire that it should go on, is the 
reply. The people of the State have a 
right to petition. and it is the habit, if not 
the duty, of the Legislature to give reason- 
onable petitions respectful consideration. 
Who shall say the petition for woman suf- 
frage is not reasonable? ‘True, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the project will 
succeed, but the fact that it does not suc- 
ceed, if it lessens the agitation in its favor, 
does not extinguish it. It still goes on, 
and the prospects are that it will continue 
to go on. Woman suftrage is our legisla- 
tive annual. Those who make it so enjoy 
the excitement of bringing it before the 
Solons of the State House. And the Solons 
themselves are getting used to it, and do 
not allow it to greatly occupy their time 
or impede their progress.” 

_ ~eo* — 
AN ELOQUENT REMONSTRANT. 

Woman Svurrraae Society, Room 16, ) 

TwEDDLE BvuILDING, ALBANY, N. Y. § 
Editors Woman's Journal * 

When the woman suffrage bill was 
brought to its third reading in the Albany 
Assembly, one member. a young Irish- 
man opposed to the bill, said, while try- 
ing to get the true lingo of the remon- 
strants, that women with political rights 
would soon be “engulfed in the vortex of 
the slough of the filthy pool of polities.” 
Let the Boston remonstrants send speedily 
for this New York representative to take 
the lecture-tield in Massachusetts in their 
behalf. Ww. Ss. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MOLASSES, SOFT-SOAP, AND CIDER, 


A lady recently told the following story, 
as being a day’s adventures of her nine- 
year-old son: 


Harry is always engaged in some mis- 
chiet; and his pranks are so laughable 
that I can seldom keep on a sober face 
long enough to punish him. Nearly a 
year ago there came a strolling theatrical 
troupe to town. ‘They played tragedy and 
comedy, performed pantomimes, and did 
the negro minstrel business to perfection ; 
so the boys thought. But what my sen 
Harry most admired was the play of **Too- 
dies.” This he determined to reproduce 
in his own theatre, with new and unheard- 
of effects. 

‘There was new scenery painted, on an 
old sheet, with straws from a new broom, 
by Bunkey Burnett; intricate stage mech- 
anism, whittled out with a jack-knife, by 
Blousey Shaw ; old costumes made to look 
as good as new. by Tommy Bonnerbump, 
assisted by his sister-in-law, Sally Thread- 
needle; pew appointments, by Tim Pen- 
nyfeather; new and original musi¢ to be 
performed on new and very original in- 
strumenis by the orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Pat Giovanni, an Italian from 
Ireland—the whole play to be produced 
under the supervision of Harry Bateman, 
stage-manager, 

The above stupendous bill wound up 
with the following: 

** Tickets purchased of speculators on the 
sidewalk will be refused at the doar! !° 

The stage was erected in the woodshed, 
and reposed on four saw-horses. ‘The floor 
consisted of two old barn-doors spliced 
together. The drop-curtain was a second- 
hand horse-blanket. ‘The parquet and 
dress-vircle were tilled with large sticks of 
wood, too tough to split.eset up on end. 
‘These were calied chairs. What the man- 
agement called galleries were two window- 
sills. ‘These were usually oeeupied by 
small boys at quarter price. One private 
box this theatre had, for the use of the 
aristocrecy. It consisted of a second-hand 
cupboiudrd or wardrobe, and was mounted 
on Wheels. Purchasers of this private box 
were allowed the privilege of having it 
placed in any position they wished. 

‘Two “horrid big boys” once demanded 
that the private box should be placed in 
exactly the middle of the stage. ‘To this 
the whole management objected. ‘The 
two horrid big boys twitted them with 
*voing back on their word,” and triumph- 
antly held up the management’s own bill 
and programme, which read in huge let- 
ters—PRIVATE BOX PUT IN ANY PO- 


SITION DESIRED. The management 
had to succumb. ‘The whole company, 


male and female, were ordered out to move 
it. After great difficulty and several mis- 
haps, it was hoisted into position. When 
the play commenced, the company found 
that it obstructed the stage so much that 
there was not room for them all to per- 
form at one time. So part of the actors 
had to get down and play in the parquet. 
This made the attachés of the theatre very 
much vexed; but the audience were con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

The play was ‘Toodles,” and was re- 
ceived with great applause. When that 
was over, the company did the “nigger- 
minstrel” business. Harry’s face, neck, 
and hands were made as biack as black 
could be with burnt cork. 

Meanwhile Harry contided to the bones- 
man and the banjoist the plan he had form- 
ed to “get square’ with the two occu- 
pants of the private box. ‘They willingly 
promised to assist him. The moment the 
performance was over, Harry and his part- 
ners rushed for the private box, violently 
shut the door, fastened it with a broom- 
handle, and then kicked the whole concern 
over. As it fell, the two aristocrats inside 
gave a yell of rage, and threatened to lick 
the whole company ‘like blazes.” ‘* When 
you catch us.” the boys shouted. Then 
they beat a retreat, each one going in a 
different direction. 

My Harry ran into the cellar, fastened 
the door, and then crouched down in a 
corner. 

Ina few minutes the late occupants of 
the private box arrived at the cellar-door, 
vowing vengeance. But the door was too 
stout to be broken. They gave up all 
hopes of wheedling him out on the pre- 
tence of friendship, and at last with ham- 
mer and nails they fastened him in. On 
going away they bade *tby-by,” “hoped 
he would have a good time,” and further- 
more they invited him in a very sarcastic 
manner “to call up and take dinner with 
them at four o’clock—that is, if he could 
get out.” 

‘There was no escape for poor little Har- 
ry, as they very well knew, until I should 
get home at six o’clock and release him by 
opening the inside door which communi- 
cated with the pantry. The windows to 
the cellar were those called bull’s-eyes, 
and they were so small that Harry, slender 
as he was, could not squirm through them. 
The little fellow realized the situation, and 
accepted it without a bit of whining. He 
lay down on the top of two soap-boxes and 
went to sleep. 

In about two hours he awoke very much 
refreshed, but, as he told me,very hungry. 
There was plenty of food of various kinds 
in the cellar on a swinging shelf, but it was 
too high for him to reach. So he jumped up 
and stood on the edge of a soft-soap bar- 


rel. Tle leaned forward and grasped an 
apple-pie. As he was leaning back, he 


slipped, and went souse into the soft-soap 
up to the neck. Then, in floundering 
around and trying to get out, he tipped 
himself and the soft-soap over. 

They both came out simultaneously. In 
struggling to get up from the floor, which 
was very slippery, Harry stumbled against 
the now empty barrel. Exasperated, he 
drew up bis foot and gave it a smart kick. I[t 
rolled back, and knocked out the faucet to 
a barrel of molasses. Now followed a great 
flood—molasses and soft-soap, in great 
quantities, mingled together—enough to 
float the little City of Ragusa. But the 
best of it, or rather the worst of it. was, 





that Harry did not know that the molasses- 
barrel had been broached. It was very 
dark in the cellar, and even if it had not | 
been, he might not have discovered the 
leakage, for the barrel, which he so un- 
fortunately kicked, lay close up to the 
stream of molasses which was running 
so that Harry did not then discover it, and 
it slid into the soft-soap so easily that he 
didn’t hear it running The fact is, the 
boy’s mind was on his new suit of clothes 
during all this catastrophe. They were 
completely saturated with soft-soap. He 
was afraid they would be entirely spoiled, 
or at least that the color would come out, 
if they were not immediately rinsed clean. 

It was impossible to get out of the cel- 
lar, and there was no water to be had in it. 
He had spoiled three suits of clothes late- 
lv, and now, at the fourth one, he was 
afraid his mother’s patience would give 
out. What should he do? O, what should 
he do? A happy and original thought 
struck him. ‘The dear boy showed a real 
genius. He said, *! will wash them out 
with cider!” He stripped naked to the 
skin, laid his soupy clothes under the cider- 
barrel faucet, and then turned it. When 
they were weil saturated, he took them, a 
piece at a time, in his hands, and rubbed 
them back and forth over his knuckles like 
a regular washerwoman. Just then his 
father and | came home, 

We were told by some boys whom we 
met that Harry was asleep in the cellar. 
As soon as we arrived we lighted a lantern 
and went down, and there we found him, 
stark naked, stamding before a barrel and 
washing his elethes out with ¢ der. Oh, he 
was the most comical and laughable sight 
that | ever beheld! His face was as glack 
as a negro’s, the burnt cork not having 
been washed off since the performance, 
wd in contrast his delicate litthe body in 
the gloom looked as white as marble. ‘The 
cellar floor was covered with soft-soap, 
molasses, and cider, and in these mixed 
liquids floated pies, cakes, cookies, apples, 
pears, peaches, three loaves of bread, and 
two lumps of butter. All this we discov- 
ered in an instant. | was making the 
whole house ring with lighter, but my 
husband had thus far keptou a sober face, 
thinking. | suppose, of the damage. He 
looked terribly cross at Harry, and said, 
sternly, “Come here, sir, and tell me what 
you made all this mess for! You will catch 
it, voung man, T can tell you!” 

Harry was frightened and ran. He went 
racing around the cellar, still naked, with 
his black face, and swinging his pants in 
his lefthand. My husband caught him by 
the shoulder. ‘The little rogue gave a dive 
headforemost between his father’s legs, 
and they both went down into the soap, 
molasses and cider. larry was up in an 
instant. He made for the stairs; but his 
father headed him off, and the little fellow 
was obliged to take refuge in the ash-bin. 
His body being wet, the ashes stuck to 
him, which made him the most ridiculous 
thing in existence. [I was so nearly killed 
with laughing that I expected to fall down 
from sheer weakness. 

Just then Harry came up and clasped his 
arms around my knees. He had just time 
to say, *O, mother! O, mother! please 
don’t let father whip me!” when like an 
avalanche his father bore down upon us. 
The floor was so slippery, and he had got 
under such headway, that he could not 
stop. The consequence was that we all 
went down together into the slippery flood. 
The lantern went out, and we were left in 
almost total darkness. My husband now 
began to laugh; I joined him; Harry came 
in on thechorus. Weall laughed together 
for fifteen minutes. Then we laughed for 
ten. Harry now stood up, and putting his 
greasy arms around his father’s neck, said, 
**Dear father, I did not mean to; indeed I 
did not!” There was silence for a moment, 
and then his father answered, ** Well, Har- 
ry, since you are not alone in it, we will be 
forgiving and let you off this time.”’—Our 
Young Folks. 


IIUMOROUS. 


English Tourist—Why is it, ean you tell 
me, that vour American inn-keepers always 
put pink muslin over their pictures? 
American Wit— Very easily explained. 
The productions of our chromo manufac- 
turers are so exceedingly natural that we 
are obliged to take some means to prevent 
the mosquitoes from biting them. 


When Mrs. Oleo, the boarding-house 
mistress, was told that the inspector of 
provisions had seized 468 pounds of veal, 
92 pounds of poultry. 52 pounds of bear 
meat, 37 lambs, 6 barrels of peas, and 200 
boxes of herring, she remarked, ‘Pretty 
good appetite; but nothing to some of my 
boarders. You ought to see them when 
they are good and hungry.” 


A Canadian Episcopal bishop, of Scotch 
birth, was the guest, some time ago, of a 
certain rector in Buffalo. Speaking of his 
visit. afterward, the old gentleman said, 
‘They were all good people, and most 
kind, I am sure; but do you know, my 
dear, they gave me water to drink at the 
table and upon going to bed, as if I had 
been a horse.” 

Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian, was 
playing in *‘Richard LI1.** some years ago 


at Shrewsbury, in England. When the 
actor came to the lines: “A horse! a 


horse! My kingdom for a horse!” some 
one inthe pit called out: **Wouldn’t an ass 
do for you, Mr. Sullivan?’ ‘ Yes,” re- 
sponded the tragedian, turning quickly on 
the interrupter, ‘please come round to the 
stage door.” 


A little girl four years old was lighted 
to bed with a parafine candle. She had 
never seen one before, and was delighted. 
In the morning she begged to be allowed 
to take it in her hands. **How soft and 
smooth it is!’ she said, admiringly. The 
next night it was used, and the next morn- 
ing it was handled with the same fond ad- 
miration, but some surprise was expressed 
on finding it shorter than at first. When 
it was explained to her that the candle 
burned itself away, she said, very soberly, 
“If you knew it would burn away, why 
did you light it?” 





16, 1885. 


“GENTLE Sprino.’’—Among spring prepara- 
tions, do not neglect that which is most impor- 
tant of all—your own body. During the winter 
the blood absorbs many impurities, which, if not 
expelled, are liable to break out in scrofula or 
other disease. The best spring medicine is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It expels every impurity 
frem the blood, and gives strength to every tunc- 
tion ot the body. Sold by all druggists. 


James Py_e’s Peaxwine is considered the best 
Washing Compound of the day by all who once 
give itatrial. It cleanses the most delicate fab- 
ric without injuring it. Sold by all grocers. 





THE 


“‘ ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus affording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weigha but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on receipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices 


For Bedsteads: 


2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft., 37 
“3 "6in., 8 


3 ft. 7in. to4 ft. 2in., 89 
4ft.3in.to4ft, 8 * 10 


se. 


“aS 404 NGO 





As one-third of our time ix sent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per 
feet rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtlandt St., New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of ‘Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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DINNER, TEA and TOLLET WARE, 
IN NEW SHAPES and DECORATION 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long scanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itseflicacy 
that Lwillsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
VALLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & I, UO, aduress. DK. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 

Alogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
* lished. It teachesall the ART NEE. 

DLEWORK STITCHES, gives 
instructions tor CRAZY PATCHWORK, 
KENSI? N and LUSTRE 
PAINTING, &c., and directions tor 
STAMPING I’lush, Felt, &c., s0 tb will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the Gecigns of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acruanerts, FLow- 
ers, OuTLines, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or 
PAINTING, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1&c. 

aa We will send this book and 5 GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad tor 8Oc. 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping Ovrtrit 
FEVER OFFERED, With materials and 34 Goop Patterns, 
eet Tidy, Silks, etc,, for @1. Instruction Book 
FREE, T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 










FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF - 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
#1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


NEW STYLES 
IN 
> DRESS REFORM. 


Bates Waist. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 5. 


Unton Underfiannels, 
in silk, all wool, and 
merino, made to order 


MISS C. BATES, 
47 WINTER STREET, 
one flight. 

Boston, Maas. 
Agents Wanted, 

RED CLOVER 
Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Kheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders, 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, _ 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Kheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Feuate Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
mR, announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


- BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL | 





Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical Collegeof Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo.’ graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, Toss. A three 
years graded course of instruction is given during 
Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedie 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. Extensive 
ou. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 














ic year 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, a early to ensure admission. Vor cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
| aoe +» President, Swarthmere, Delaware 
30., Pa. 





CACTUS BALM. 


rp “Eminently dee 
lightful and whole. 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mys. E. F. 
FIsHEeR, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples *—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago [ had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 

have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color."’-—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; worivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 





WANTED for DR. SCOTT’ 
AGENTS stieteceric Corsets sum 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 


risk,quick sales. Territory civen,satisfaction ruaranteed 
Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ye 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Wirsin tHe Suavow. By Dorothy Holroyd. 

12mo. Boston: 1D. Lothrop & Co. 1885. $1 25. 

The heroine of this book, Cecil Chester, 
is a young orphan girl, well educated and 
tenderly nurtured, who rejects a life of de- 
pendence, and resolves to support herself. 
She becomes the **companion”™ of a wealthy 
widow, and by a strange complication ap- 





pears to have stolen a diamond ring. She 
is arrested and brought to trial. ‘The plot 
is ingenious, yet not improbable. The 


Hi. B. B. 


FRAGMENTS FROM AN OLD INN. By Lillian Ro- 
ze\l Messenger. New York and London: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. 1885. $125. For sale at 
No. 7 Park Street, Boston. 


In the year 18—, after much_ stroll- 
ing around, the author and her brother 
found a delightful retreat on a lovely 
stretch of coast—we are not told exactly 
where. In this rural slip of forgotten Par- 
adise, nestled in verdure, was an old Inn, 
whose home opened doors of welcome and 
peace to the strangers. A description of 
the Inn and its hostess are made a preface 
to a number of brief and graceful poems. 

H. B. B. 


By Andrew P. Pea- 
Boston: D. Lothrop & 


climax is strongly dramatic. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. 
body, D. D., LL. D. 
Co. $1 25. 


This volume comprises nineteen sermons, 
delivered before the graduating classes of 
Harvard, from 1861 to 1883. ‘Their publi- 
cation is pronounced by the author to be 
“a renewal and continuation of his chosen 
work during his years of active service in 
the University.” Topics, various and im- 
portant, are treated with moderation and 
scholarly precision. H. B. B. 


In Case or Acctpent. By Dr. D. A. Sargent, 
Harvard College Gymnasium. 1885. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cents. 


Important advice is given in this little 
volume for the treatment of accidents and 
cases of emergency. Information concern- 
ing the structure and functions of different 
organs and parts of the body is given, and 
made the basis for « brief consideration of 
some of the injuries and accidents that 
may impair health and endanger life. 
Chapters on the bones, muscles, skin, 
blood-vessels, stomach, heart, brain, and 
lungs precede specitic instructions in case 
of wounds, sprains, suffocation, fainting, 
epilepsy, intoxication, sunstroke, ete. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Waat-to-poCivun, A Story forGirls. By 
Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885, 


Iif the form of a story, this book sug- 
gests waysin which young women may 
make money at home, with practical direc- 
tions for so doing. Stories with a moral 
are not usually interesting, but this one is 
an exception to the rule. The narrative is 
lively, the incidents probable and amusing, 
the characters well-drawn, and the dialects 
various and characteristic. Mrs. Camp- 
bell is a natural story-teller, and has the 
gift of making a tale interesting. Even 
the recipes for pickles and _ preserves, 
evaporating fruits, raising poultry, and 
keeping bees, are made poetic and invest- 
ed with a certain ideal glamour, and we 
are thrilled and absorbed by an array of 
figures of receipts and expenditures, equal- 
ly with the changeful incidents of flirta- 
tion, courtship, and matrimony. Fun and 
pathos, sense and sentiment, are mingled 
throughout, and the combination has re- 
sulted in one of the brightest stories of the 
season. Hi. B. B. 


Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. Famous Women Series. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $1. 


This is a condensation in small compass 
of the principal facts concerning Miss Mar- 
tineau’s life and works. ‘Taken in connec- 
tion with the fuller and more extended biog- 
raphy edited by Mrs. Chapman,and contain- 
ing Miss Martineau’s own autobiography, 


this book is exceedingly interesting, and 


throws important side-lights upon her re- 
markable character and career. The won- 
derful industry of Miss Martineau, her men- 
tal and physical vitality, her vivacity and 
persistency, and absolute sincerity of life 
and purpose, are brought out with distinct- 
ness. In the preface Mrs. Miller indulges in 
a censorious criticism of the larger work 
which preceded her own, and in strictures 
upon ‘*Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, U.S. A.,” 
which are equally unjust and unnecessary. 
We trust that these will be omitted in fu- 
ture editions, as they tend to create a prej- 
udice against what is in other respects a 
valuable and useful biography. 
H. B. B. 


Suapows: being a familiar presentation of 
Thoughts and Experiences with Spiritual Mat- 
ters. By John Wetherbee. Boston: Colby & 
Rich. 1885. F 


This exposition of modern spiritualism 
explains why the writer “is obliged to be 
a believer” in it. His first interview with 
spirits is given in detail. This ‘dawning 
light” from the other world is considered 
“a boon and consolation to advancing 
years.” Independent slate-writing is pro- 
nounced ‘‘one of the most satisfying phases 
of spiritual phenomena.” [Illustrations 
from experience are given addressed di- 
rectly to the senses. ‘*Phantomatic table- 
talk” is followed by a sketch of Epes Sar- 
gent. ‘*Home-manifestations” and ‘bottom 
facts” concerning seership, clairvoyance, 
apparitions, identifications of spirits, un- 
known quantities, Indian-spirit influences 
and materializations, with wayside sketch- 
es and detached thoughts, make up a vol- 
ume which will be interesting to the read- 
er in proportion to his faith in this class of 
real or supposed phenomena. Mr. Wether- 
bee is evidently sincere and very much in 


earnest. H. B. B. 
Minp-READING AND Beyonp. By William A. 
Hovey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 


This book is a candid and careful exam- 
ination of the important phenomena which. 
amid much illusion and deception, appear 
to exist. and on any known hypothesis seem 


journalism 





inexplicable. A “Society for Psychical Re- 
search” was organized in London for this 
investigation. It was composed of eminent 
scientitic men, with Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, as its 
president, and published a volume of pro- 
ceedings in 1882. Professor Sidgwick de- 
clares it a “seandal” that the dispute as to 
the reality of these alleged phenomena 
should still be going on, thatso many com- 
petent witnesses should have declared their 
belief in them, that so many should be pro- 
foundly interested ina decision, and yet 
that the educated world in general should 
remain incredulous. ‘To aid ina solution 
of the problem is the object of this volume. 
It claims to give in detail “the most au- 
thentic and reliable evidence attainable 
concerning the existence of mind-reading” 
and “to establish it as a fact.” It touches 
upon mesmerism, clairvoyance, and other 
phenomena which lies beyond mind-read- 
ing, and promises further arguments and 
proofs in a later volume, il. B. B. 


Irs SovuTHEeRN COAST AND THE SIt- 
By Eliza Rudamab Scid- 
Boston : 


ALASKA. 
KAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
more. With Map and Illustrations. 
D, Lothrop & Co. $1 50. 


This is one of the most amusing books of 
travel published for years. It describes a 
region destined at no distant date to be the 
resort of tourists, and the home of a thriv- 
ing population. Few people are aware 
that Alaska is nine times as large as all 
New England, and twice as large as Texas. 
The winters at Sitka are milder than in 
New York, while the summers are delight- 
fully cool. Theinside passage through the 
archipelago of eleven hundred islands, 
(some of them larger than Massachusetts 
and New Jersey.) is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world. The mountains that 
wall the Pacific Coast are here submerged, 
their peaks and ranges forming islands. 
‘The Yosemite cliffs and cascades are re- 
peated in the deep salt-water channels,” 
and on the deck of a steamer one passes 
through the heart of the Sierras. 

Southern Alaska is covered with forest. 
Ferns grow twelve feet high by the road- 
side. Wild roses bloom in masses. ‘Tim- 
othy yields six tons to the acre, currant 
bushes grow twelve feet high, and the 
balmy summer air is filled with the scent 
of honeysuckles. ‘The fisheries area mine 
of wealth, while gold and silver-bearing 
quartz is found in the interior mountains. 
The singular life and manners of the white 
Indian tribes of Alaska, and the quaint rel- 
ics of Russian rule, are portrayed with 
rare ability. The style is simple and vig- 
orous, and the narrative singularly inter- 
esting. Visitors to the Pacitie Coast will 
do well to go to Alaska. H. B. B. 


PHILOSOPHY Ques8TOR; OR Days 1n Concoxp 
By Julia R. Anagnos. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 

The shadowy figure of a young girl 
through whose eyes the Concord School 
of Philosophy appears as a spectacle, 
rather than as exact science, is made 
by Mrs. Anagnos a medium for a vivid 
sketch of two of the seasons of that char- 
acteristic New England institution. ‘The 
young Eudoxia” describes, as in a sort of 
dream, the village of Harmony and its 
philosophie chapel. The eager auditors, 
the hush of expectation, the discourses of 
Professor Le Serieux, Dr. Hilary, Mr. De 
Rouen, Nestoria, and Dr. Michaelmas are 
charmingly sketched, and the **Emerson 
Season” in the following year is portrayed 
with loving appreciation. The hidden 
personalities that flit across the pages un- 
der quaint designations will be easily 
recognized by those who attended this 
‘new Pantheon of the West.” It is de- 
scribed as a “singular paradox of fate” 
that the West should have sent so many 
delegates to this **Congress of the soul,” 
which is almost unknown in the East. 
Good-by is said to little Eudoxia, **but not 
good-by to all that she has seen and told 
us of, for that is undying and eternal in 
the heavens.” The book begins with an 
original poem entitled ‘Concord,’ and 
closes with one on **Philosophy ;” of which 
we give the opening and closing stanzas : 
“Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that 

she is dead! 

Tell me not that she would leave us, thousand 

biessings on her head! 


“Tell me not that she is silent, tell me not that 
she is dead! 
Rather say the sun is gloomy, and the gentle 
stars have fled !"’ 
Il. B. B. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. 
Beers. Boston’: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
$1 25. 

The biography of one of the pioneers of 
light literature in this country is of pecu- 
liar interest, like the slender source of 
some great river. When Willis was born, 
in Portland, Me., in 1806, American litera- 
ture could hardly be said to exist. The 
year following. in the same quiet little old 
seaport city, Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low and American poetry had their birth 
together. In 1827 Willis began to write, 
and eight years later he had already won a 
reputation on both sides the Atlantic. For 
in those days an American public, in a 
purely literary sense, hardly existed. 
Willis inherited his taste for periodical 
from two generations. His 
father, while yet a boy, had served an ap- 
prenticeship on his father’s press in Bos- 
ton. Indeed, his father planted trees that 
still survive. In 1803 he established the 
Eastern Argus, which still flourishes in 
Portland as ademocratic paper. In 1812 
he founded the Boston Recorder (now the 
Congregationalist), ‘the first religious 
newspaper in the world.” In 1827 he 
started the Youth’s Companion, and edited 
it for thirty years. The tough old deacon 
outlived his gifted son, and died in 1870, at 
the age of 90. : 

If Willis inherited from his father his 
literary fibre, he got his genius from his 
mother. From her he inherited his emo- 
tional temperament and quick sympathy, 
with his light complexion, full face, and 
plethoric habit. She was his confidant, 
his sympathizer, almost like an elder sis- 
ter, till her death in 1840. This book gives 
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a full and interesting sketch of his life and 
works, both already half forgotten. The 
Civil War, with its stern appeal to the 
mind and heart and conscience of the na- 
tion, put free and easy writing for mere 
enjoyment out of fashion foratime. “He 
will be remembered,” says his kinsman, 
Dr. Richard 3. Storrs, ** as aman eminent- 
ly human, with almost unique endow- 
ments, devoting rare powers to insignifi- 
cant purposes, and curiously illustrating 
the fine irony of Nature, with which she 
often lavishes one of her choice produc- 
tions on comparatively inferior ends.” 
“Yet,” as Thackeray said, ‘it is comforta- 
ble that there should have been a Willis.” 


Se._ectep Poems rrom MicHEL ANGELO Bvon- 
anotrit, With translations from various 
sources, Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 

‘These selected poems of the great Italian 
artist—epigrams, epitaphs, madrigals, and 
sonnets—are printed in Italian, with the 
English versions on the opposite page, this 
giving an opportunity for comparison with 
the originals. ‘The translations retain in a 
large degree the grace and spirit of the au- 
thor. ‘They are by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Eva Chan- 
ning, Frank B, Sanborn, John 8. Dwight, 
Harford, Symonds, Taylor, Wordsworth, 
and Southey. The fame of Michelangelo's 
sculpture has thrown his poems into the 
background, yet the same genius inspired 
both. <A striking parallel has oceurred in 
our own day in the case of Aune Whitney, 
whose poems, written many years ago, 
have been equalled but not excelled hy her 
statuese Of Samuel Adams, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Harriet Martineau. In both cases, 
while the statues are deservedly renowned, 
the scarcely less beautiful poems should 
not be forgotten. 

Mrs. Cheney has done literature rare ser- 
vice both by her own translations and by 
selecting and combining those of others. 
These sonnets and madrigals are special- 
ly difficult of translation from their con- 
densation and depth of expression. Words- 
worth translated one, but declared the 
others “too much for me.” They are 
singularly noble and pure, as befits the 
great master of heroic form. Asa speci- 
men of his refinement of thought and feel- 
ing, we select the following sonnet as ren- 
dered by Mrs. Cheney :— 

“Tt is not always vain and empty sin 

To love a glorious beauty with great love, 

If thus diviner arrows from above 

May penetrate the softened heart within. 

Love wakes and moves and plumes the wing 
For highest flight; and oft its burning ray, 

Asa first step, shall on its upward way 

‘The aspiring soul to its Creator bring. 

That love whereof I speak aspires on high: 
Lady, tis most unlike; for suits but ill 

An earth-born flame the wise and manly heart. 
One draws to heaven, but one on earth would lie; 
One doth the soul, one but the senses, fill, 
Bending its bow to base and villain Art.” 

Or this madrigal, as rendered by Miss 
Eva Channing :— 

‘As, Lady, when we hew away 

The rugged outer stone, 

A living form is shown, 

Which, as the marble wastes, grows more defined; 

So does our ftleshly hull of clay, 

That harsh and rude and savage rind, 

Conceal the impulses of right 

Of the weak soul, which trembles still, 

‘Thou only canst unbind 

This veil which hides my inner light; 

For I alone have neither strength nor will.”’ 

The essential nobility of art is admirably 
stated in this other madrigal, as rendered 
by Harford :— 

"My eyes, which love to gaze on beauteous things, 
Act on my soul, which pants for heavenly light, 

Until L almost seem endued with wings, 

*Neath Beauty’s smile, for a supernal flight. 

From loftiest stars shoots down a radiance all their 

own, 
Drawing the soul above; 
And such we say is Love, 
For nought can so control, 
Charm, penetrate the soul, 
Or counsel it in monitory guise, * 
As a sweet face set off by star-lit eyes.” 
li. B. B. 
—_— eee —— 


THE SUFRAGE DEBATE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





The Halifax correspondent of the Sack- 
ville (N. B.) Chignecto Post gives a comi- 
sal account of the objections urged against 
the woman suffrage clause of the franchise 
bill, in the Legislative debate. Anti-suf- 
frage arguments have a funny family like- 
ness all the world over. ‘The correspon- 
dent of the Post says :— 


Probably the most interesting part of 
the discussion on the franchise bill was 
that on woman suffrage. This amendment 
was debated for nearly an atternoon. It 
was supported by McCoy, the mover, 
Pipes, Harrington, Weeks, and others. The 
Speaker, and Fielding and Longly, were the 
leading opponents of the measure. ‘There 
is no denying the fact that the woman’s 
rights party got the best of the debate. 
The objectors claimed that woman’s place 
was at home, which was properly an- 
swered by the statement that so was man’s 
place in the workshop or on the farm, and 
further, that it was not unusual for a wom- 
an to go away from home, on a visit, as 
far as the polling booth. 

It was urged that women ought not to 
take an interest in such low things as poli- 
tics, to which Mr. Pipes replied that poli- 
tics was not low and dirty; if it was, he 
wanted to get out of it. 

It was contended that the noise and 
crush and excitement around the polling 
booth would prevent any but rude women 
from going near the place. In reply Mr. 
Mack said that there was but little crowd- 
ing around polling places now, and that as 
compared with the rush and jam and rude 
touch of a tea meeting or an agricultural 
exhibition, the polling booth was a Quak- 
ers’ meeting. 

Then it was said that women were rep- 
resented by their husbands, to which it 
was replied that the amendment only 
sought to enfranchise unmarried women. 

Mr. McRae observed that the right 
to vote implied the right to sit in the 
legislature. Mr. MeNeill said that was 
all right. If there were women in the 
chamber, members opposite would not 
have been throwing overshoes at the top 
of his head, as their wont was. He said 
further that he had two daughters who 


were better and honester politicians than 
his two sons. 

Mr. MeRae did not see how a woman 
with babies could attend to her duties as a 
legislator, but was reminded that unmar- 
ried women who would be chosen for rep- 
resentatives would probably not have ba- 
bies 

It was discovered late in the debate that 
the amendment, as drafted. enfranchised 
| ‘male widows and unmarried women.” 
This brought the mover to his feet in wild 
indignation. He said somebody had tam- 
pered with it. The final vote was almost 
a triumph for women. ‘They got 14 votes, 
and the other side 15. 
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MEMBERSHIPS. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
8. R. Urbino $1 00 
L. R. Urbino 1 00 
L. R. Urbino, contribution 3 00 
Miss Julia A. Sprague.....-cccceeceeees 1 « 
Anne C, Payson.....ceccececceeeeeeeees 1 00 
Anna Garlin Spencer..ceccecesecececeees 1 oo 
Mra. L. I. Thompson... .....00---ceeeeee 1 00 


Mary R. Walcutt 
E. A. Robbins.......6.-++ 





Mrs. Ida M. Cnadler......- 

Judge Robert C. Pitman 

Phebe M*° Kendall......eeesseeeees . 

Richard P. Hallowell....ce.cseeeeeeeves 

Mrs. E. A. Chadbourne 

Mra. S. E. M. Kingsbury.........-.e0e0- 1 00 

Dr. Jennie T. Leonard.... 1 00 

Mrs. C. R. Whitney. L 00 

B. W. Whitney... ..scccccccecceccesecss 1 00 

Mra. Woodbridge Odlin......seeeeecceee 1 00 

Mra. 8. D. Knowles. ...eeeceeeeeececceee 1 00 

Lizzie White Newhall. .......+eeeeeeeee 1 00 

Matijda J. Barnett..... 

Sarah E. Wilder, M. D 

Francis E. Howard...... 

Mra, M. E. 8. Curtis..... ° 

Mra. Sarah 8. Folger... ..c.ceeesesceeees 

Mra. BR. G. Pitta... cccccccccccesccccecce 1 00 

Mra. P. A. Getchell.....ccccsccecccccees 1 00 
r Ses, Eh, MEPivccccdsaavececsceceoseses 1 00 

Edwin A. Start ...cccccccccsceccccecces 1 00 


MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION—DONATIONS 
AND MEMBERSHIPS. 


Oliver Ames,...... 
A. Li, Haskell. ccccccsccccccccvcecces 2 
Mrs. Folsom. .occccccccccccscecsceseces 
Jobn G. Whittier... ...ececeeeereeeeres 
E. A. Chadbourne....cccecseeseceesees 
Catharine P. Newbold ° 
Mrs. Eliza Barney...ccesseseeeeeeeeees 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 





The Toronto correspondent of the Mon- 


treal Witness writes: 

“It appears from evidence coming in 
from a variety of quarters, that those wom- 
en who, in this provinee, had the municipal 
franchise— namely, widows and spinsters 
assessed for property of a suflicient amount 
in their own right—voted quite extensively 
in the late municipal elections, and that in 
more than one place they succeeded in de- 
feating strong and popular candidates. 
In several towns, like Fergus, Paria, and 
Belleville, the temperance issue was dis- 
tinetly raised, and in each case the tem- 


for him by women. ‘The case of Belleville 
isa peculiarly instructive one. ‘The mayor 
of last year was a candidate for re-election, 
and he was opposed by a candidate who 
is more popular than himself, and who 











was expected to easily distance him in the 
race. ‘They are both Liberals, but Belle- 
ville is a strongly conservative city, and 
the new man was expected to win by split- 
ting the Liberal vote and getting the sup- 
port of a majority of the Conservatives. 


perance candidate was elected by a major- | 
itv less than the total number of votes cast 











So. in all probability, he would, but for 


the fact that the liquor interest also was 


with him. This prejudiced his case, and | 


he completed his own disaster by a foolish 


speech, in which he ‘chaffed’ his oppo- | 


nent for giving his official salary last year 
to swell the funds of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Society. ‘This sealed his 
doom. ‘The women took up his opponent's 
‘ause, Canvassed and voted for him, and 
actually succeeded in electing him, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts of the strong- 
est combination ever organized in the city 
in support of a mayoralty candidate. Now 
that they know their power, it is not at all 
likely that the women of Belleville—and 
the same statement holds good of other 
towns—will be content to let matters rest 
there. ‘They will not only prepare to take 
a vearly interest in municipal contests, 
but will in all probability set on foot a re- 
newed agitation for the extension of the 
municipal franchise to married women 
who are at present unjustly deprived of it. 
In fact, this woman suffrage movement, 
for weal or woe to society, is fraught with 
the deepest interest for temperance re- 
formers.” 

You will observe that like your editor 
A.S B.. in her article on ‘Woman Suftrage 
in ‘l'asmania,” the writer of the above para- 
graph objects to the restrictions of the va- 
rious franchises to unmarried women and 
widows, as is always the case under any 
constitution founded on English law. 
The reason of this restriction is that a mar- 
ried woman is yet before the eye of the 
law a feme couverte, a protected person. 
This was all very well so long as the mili- 
tary life prevailed, in which the protection 
of a man’s castle, with that of the vassals 
of the estate, was always dependent on his 
prowess; but since peace and personal 
safety have ruled, many of the old laws, 
beneficent at the time of their birth, have 
become obsolete. They have been re- 
placed by others, such as the Married 
Women’s Property Act, which gives a 
woman the right to her own earnings and 
protection in her own home. At the same 
time they make her liable to be sued for 
her own personal debts, and so remove the 
couverte of old times, but give her better 
protection, because more suitable to the 
times and circumstances under which she 
lives. Thata married woman should be 
able to vote on her own property is there- 
fore a right to which there can now be no 





consistent objection. CANADA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. KE. Women’s Club.—Monday, May 18,4 P.M., 
Miss Ala Foster will speak on Sanitary Science 
in Reference to Houses. Club tea at 6.50. 





E. Conser.- 
Ad.- 


Miss Alice Gray, graduate of the N. 
vatory School of Tuning, is ready to fill orders. 
dress N. E. Conservatory, Boston. 

Wanted—sSummer boarders in a pleasant country 
home. Healthful location, magnificent scenery, de- 
lightful walks and drives, shade trecs, piazzas, ham- 
mocks, rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, 
Maine. Keference: 8. V., this office. 





A Lady who has completed the full course of in- 
struction in the Cooper Art School, New York, desires 
a oe as Teacher of Drawing and Painting in a 
school or private family, or would take orders for 
crayon portraits and coloring photographs at reason 
able rates. Reference—Professor b. P. Bowne, Bos- 
ton University. Address, I. B. M., at Woman's 
Journal Office. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
meahs can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp SysTeM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Ad BRYN MAWRK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 

The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A.M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the School and Leeture Programmes 
sept on application to the School. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 





MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 











LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.’s. First-class 
Reasonable prices. Children’s work of cither 
sex a specialty. Graduating and Party Dresses, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washingtou St., near Temple Place (one flight). 
or at STORER’S BLEACH EKY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 





Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 








T.F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT’S 

AGENT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St.. N. ¥« 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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